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PREFAGE, 



Much has been said in jest, about the 
'* Miseries of Human Life ;" why may not 
something be said, in earnest, about its 
Accidents — those frequent sources of deep 
and lasting Misery ? 

By accidents I mean simply those sudden 
and unexpected events, genera^].y of a calamit- 
ous kind, to which we are all more or less 
exposed. Though they are often said to be 
casual in their occurrerie^ ^K^.; ^® ^ Pro- 
duced by their proper causes!; dis miidh so as 
the mos(reguJ id uxufom-aS^Srances in 
nature. They aire only called accidents, 
because previous circumstances did not ap- 
pear to indicate them, or, in simpler terms, 
because they come upon us unawares. The 
weU-ordered mind admits not of so fickle a 
divinity as Chance, but 



sees a God employed 



Jn all the good and ill that c\ieci^«t\\^^. 



PREFACE. 

Notliing, therefore, can be farther from my 
intention, than, I)y the term I am obliged of 
necessity to use, to exclude the idea of an 
overruling Providence, extending to the mi- 
nutest events, as well as to the greatest. 

To those, however, who are in the hahit of 
reflecting upon what passes around them, it 
must have appeared, not only that accidents 
are often occasioned by inattention, ignorance, 
or presumption, but that their injurious con- 
sequences have been multiplied exceedingly 
by improper treatment, sometimes even more 
than by absolute neglect. The occurrence 
of an accident calls foj* prompt exertion ; and 
often leaves no time for reasoning, delibera- 
tion, or inquiry ; if, then, the minds of the 
actors in the hasty scene be uninformed as to 
the proper mode of proceeding, it is evident 
that, in many cases, the danger of increasing 
the evil will be at least as great as the pro- 
bability of removing or lessening it. And 
how often, especially in the country, do we , 
meet with persons so egregioualy ignorant of 
what is proper to be done in any emergency, 
that their assistance ia rather to be deprecated 
than desired? 



PREFACE. 

The design of this little volume is to do 
something towards the removal of the • igno- 
rance complained of, by conmiunicating -to 
general readers, and especially to young pep- 
sons, such information as I have been able to 
collect on the subject of bodily accidents in 
general, whether arising from fire, water, 
journeying, heat, cold, amusements, violent 
exertion, or other causes, together with the 
best methods I could think, or heajf,. or read 
of, for avoiding those accidents, and alleviat- 
ing or removing their consequences. 

Having been long accustomed to , the. in- 
struction of youth, it was natural diat I 
should consider a course of-: Addresses to 
young persons, as the best mode I could 
adopt of conveying the information I had to 
offer; for, beside the advantages my pupils 
would iJerive from this plan, it would be likely 
that, in consulting their understandings, I 
should be able to adapt myself the more 
readily to the comprehension of those classes 
of society who are most in need of the kind 
of knowledge here commimicated. These 
Addresses were accordingly, in substance, 
delivered to my resident pupils, at» i|it(|Ns^s, 
in the course of. the last KaUL^eat v*?£^^? 



iiitc'i'i'st they cscitcd and pvusei'ved in the 
iiiiiids of my auditors, encourages me to liope 
they will not be presented to the public in 

Our juvenile lectures were regularly ho- 
noured by the attendance of two gentlemen 
of tills University: the Rev, James Plump- 
TRE, Fellow of Clare-Hall, and Vicar of 
Great Crransden, in Huntingdonshire ; aikd 
Frederic Thackeky, Esq., (now M.D.) 
Tile former of these gentlemen, after witness- 
ing the ravages of a cb-eadful fire, which, in 
the autiinm of last year, destroyed a great 
part of Emanuel College,*— suggested to me 
the present undertaldug i the latter fimiblied 
me with a variety of medical and surgical re- 
marks ; and to both I am highly indebted for 
many valuable huits and observations with 
which they favoured me, during the progress 
of our readuig, and of which 1 have adopted 
as many as my limits would permit. 

Other gentlemen, too, on being informed 
of my plan, readily communicated such sug- 
gestions as occurred to them, and were likely 
to be useful. My thanks are due, on this 
accoimt, to Or. Lettsom, the pliilmithropic 
• Sec Ailfh-es^ 1. p.:. 



t»REFACE. Vll 

Treasurer of the Royal Humane Society; 
W. Frejnd, £sq«, of the Rock Assurance 
Office; and my excellent friend Dr. Gre- 
gory, of the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwidi. 

The intelligent reader of this little volume 
will, imdoubtedly, meet with many things in 
it which have occurred to his reading, or his 
observation, before ; but his benevolence will 
induce him to pardon, if not to applaud, their 
introduction into a work, designed chiefly for 
those persons whose knowledge, and whose 
means of acquiring knowledge, are much 
more limited than his own. To have omitted 
them, with this end in view, would have been 
manifestly improper. 

As utility is the object of these Addresses, 
so familiarity is the mode in which I have 
studied to compose them : with what success, 
it would ill become me to decide ; although^ 
if I may judge from the readiness with which 
my young auditors imderstood me, perhaps I 
may venture to hope that I have not altoge- 
ther failed of my purpose. And since, ac- 
cording to a very ancient maxim, example 
strikes more forcibly than precept, I have 
enlivened my instructions \>y ocemow^ i2Ccvr.^ 



dotes ; taking care, however, not to insert so 
many of them as to give to my piece the air 
of a story-hook. 

Insignificant as this publication may be 
deemed, in a literary point of view — if it shall 
prove the means of saving a fellow-creature's 
life, or even of procuring him an hour's ex- 
emption from unnecessary pain — if it shall, 
in only one instance, prevent the sighing of 
the mourner, or mitigate the sorrows of the 
suffering- — -the time occupied in composing it 
will have been better employed than the mere 
pursuit of honour or of fame. 

Merlon-Hall Acadevii/, Caviliiidge. 



ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THE 



SECOND EDITION 



I HAVE had the satisfaction of receiv- 
ing, from various quarters, accounts of in- 
stances in which this little book has been 
useful ; and thus far, my design in publishing 
it has been answered. I have also been fa- 
voured with communications on most of the 
topics on which I have treated; and from 
them I have selected such materials as I 
thoHght would most effectually contribute to 
the improvement of this edition. An Ame- 
rican edition, printed at New York, has fur- 
nished me with some suggestions, of which I 
hkve availed myself as far as my Umits would 
allow. A gentleman of high consideration in 
the University, has advised the extension of 
the work to another volume, to include a 
variety of subjects which it was impossible 
to comprehend in this, but w\\\e\v ^\^ ^o"^- 



X ADVERTISEMENT. 



nected with its main design. I was fearful, 
however, of adopting this hint, lest by in- 
creasing the price of the book, I should put 
it out of the reach of those who most need 
the instructions it contains. 

P.S. The prepared copy for the second 
edition having lain by for some time, I have 
now inserted some additional remarks and 
directions which will render the book more 
useful. 

Ztondofif 
April 4, 1834. 
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THE FOX AND THE BOAR. 

A FABLE^ FROM ^SOP. 

The Boar stood wetting his tusks against an 
old tree. The Fox, who happened to pass 
by at the time, asked him why he made those 
warlike preparations, since there was no ene- 
my near, that he could perceive. " That 
may be, Master Rejmard," said the Boar; 
" but we should scour up our arms while we 
have leisure, you know, — ^for, in the time of 
danger, we shall have something else to do." 
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THE 

ACCIDENTS 



OF 



HUMAN LIFE. 



INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 

MY YOUNG FRIENDS^ 

It has pleased Almighty God to place us in 
a world where pain and pleasure, good and 
eyil, are perpetually intermixed. Though we 
are surrounded with the kindnesses of our be- 
nevolent Creator, we are exposed to calamities 
of various kinds ; though we have many rea- 
sons for gratitude, we have also many for 
caution ; and though it be true that " there 
is mercy in every place," it is equally true 
that " dangers stand thick through all the 
road" which we are destined to tread in our 
passage through this mortal state. 

Among the many inconveniences tliat 
human beings suffer, those which axe occa- 
sioned by what are commonly termed acci- 
dents^ are not the least paimui. ^o ^r^^^\« 



tain is every tliiiig iu this world, that no 
condition, rank, or situation can wholly exempt 
us from these. They sometimes happen to 
us when we least expect them, and at other 
times surprise us when we think ourselves 
best prepared to repel them. Ail the ele- 
ments, as they are called, fire, air, earth, and 
water, seem fertile in calamity ; and, how- 
ever useful they are, in general, to man, they 
Rre often the causes of his severest sutfering. 
Aa neither place nor condition is secure from 
accidents, so there ia no time when we are 
not exposed 'to them in some way or other. 
In short, whether we are at home or abroad, 
on land or on water, at rest or in motion, 
asleep or awake, in darkness or in day-lighl^ 
our comforts may be destroyed, our limbs 
broken, or our lives endangered, by some 
sudden occurrence, which we have neither the 
wisdom to foresee nor the power to prevent. 
It is true, however, that care and knowledge 
are often very useful to us, though they wtU 
not absolutely insure us from danger ; for, aa 
many of the miseries and accidents of life 
are the fruit of negligence and ignorance, it 
is but fair to believe that a prudent forecast 
may prevent many evils, and may lessen the 
bad consequences of others when they happen. 
And so it is in fact, as a httle observation 
K'ill convince you. Indeed, it always has been 
so ; and Solomon has long ago remarked, 
ax you may remember reading in the book 



of Proverbs, that " The prudent man fore- 
teeth the evil, and hidem htnuelf, but the 
limple pass on and are punished." It is, no 
doubt, for the purpose of self-preservation, as 
well aa for the benefit of his fellow-treat urea, 
that tlie faculty of reason was implanted in the 
heart of man. 

Young as you are, most of you have heard 
of, and sereral of you have seen, many dia- 
treseing things. If yon trace back the va- 
rious events of your life, from the time you 
first began to think and to understand, you 
will doubtless call to mind many tales of woe, 
to which you have listened, or many shocking 
events which, perhaps, you yourselves have 
witnessed. Your attention has often been 
called to the destruction of houses, gooda, 
and even lives, by fire, and to other terri- 
ble effects of that element; to instances of 
loss of life by drowning, falling from horses, 
the crush of carriage-wheels, and a midtitude 
of other causes ; and, in many cases, where 
death has not ensued, broken limbs or maimed 
bodies, or injured health, have been the con- 
sequence of accident or imprudence. Nor is 
it among strangers alone that these things 
have happened : your own play-ground vrill 
furnish you with examples, though you have 
reason to be thankful, and I join you with all 
my heart in the feeling of gratitude, that these 
have but seldom occurred, and none of them 
ha« proved of very serious coii^<^]ie.T«Le. 'V*^. 



not this remark lessen your care to avoid all 
improper exercise, or any excess of violence 
in that which is proper. You know the old 
saying, " Verbum mt sapienti," which, for 
the saJce of those who do not learn Latin, I 
will state in their own language — " A word 
to the wise is enough." Show yourselves 
wise by taMng the hint, and proving that it 
IB sufficient to restrain you from excess. 

If you have paid much attention to what 
you have seen and heard, it is likely that you 
have noticed or heard some other person re- 
mark, how much the danger on some occa- 
sions has been increased by the awkwardness 
or ignorance of those who have given their 
assistance. In the happening of a fire, for 
instance, how much confusion is produced, 
how much time ia lost, and how much good 
is prevented, by the want of knowing hotc to 
act. People running in one another's way, 
and spilling upon themselves or their neigh- 
bours the water which ought to supply the 
engine ; some clamouring for one thmg, and 
some for another ; till, having at length suc- 
ceeded in putting out the flames, they find, 
that, had they employed other methods, or 
thought of something at the time, wliich oc- 
curred to them afterwards, they Mould have 
extinguished the fire more effectually, with 
less iatiguc, less danger, and less loss. Such, 
you m.ay remember, was for some time the 
case during the late alavminp; fire at Emn- 



nuel College, whicli would probably bavc 
been much more speedily extinguished, if 
persons accustomed to the business, or fiir- 
nished with the requisite information, had 
been present from the first to auperintend and 
direct the operations of the workmen. So 
also in the case of drowning; when a body 
which has nothcen longiinder water is brought 
to the shore, much depends upon the means 
used to restore its animation. To all appear- 
ance, perhaps, the vital spark is extinguisbed ; 
no symptom of life remains ; and very little 
hope is entertained of renewing activity in so 
pale and motionless a body. If improper 
means are resorted to, the question is soon 
fatally decided, and he wlio was bo vigorous 
and healthy a short time ago, is to breathe no 
more. On the other hand, if the spirit has 
not actually left its habitation of clay, means 
may be employed so well adapted to the case 
as to restore to the body the use of its powers, 
and preserve a lite which may possibly be one 
f an honour to society. A medical poet* 
e last century asserts, that " thousands 
■ died of medicable womids ;" and it is no 
e that thousands have perished through 
' treatment, who might have been 
p'teved by the prompt application of other 
means. The great success which has attended 
the benevolent exertions, and judicious plans. 



celletit poem o 



fl^i 



of the Royal Humane Society, of which I 
shall give you an account herewter, hoth sug- 
gests and confirms the obsen-ation. I have 
just been faToured with the sight of a letter 
from the worthy treasurer* of that excellent 
Bociely, from which I learn, that, at the next 
annual meeting of the society [1813], at least 
eighteen honorary medals, besides a great 
number of other rewards in money to assist- 
ants, &c,, are to be distributed to persons, who, 
during the last year, have been successfully 
engaged in restoring animation to those who 
would otherwise have perished by drowning. 
Do you now feel anxious to know something 
more about a society whose object is so noble, 
and whose exertions, under tlie blessing of Pro- 
vidence, have been so often successiul ? And 
do you wish to learn the methods which have 
been attended wdth such happy consequences? 
I hope you do ; and, in that case, 1 promise 
very soon to gratify jour curiosity. In like 
manner, also, there have been instances, in 
which persons, who have had the misfortune 
to break a leg, or a thigh, or an arm, have, 
by the awkwardness of those who removed 
them to their homes, been disabled for life; 
and I have been told that it is by no means 
uncommon for the simplest fractures to be BO 
much increased by this very means, as to ren- 
der the pain of the sufferer much greater, «ad 
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his confinement much longer, than they would 
otherwise have been : and all this not so much 
from want of attention, as want of knowledge 
in the attendants. It woidd be easy to men- 
tion various other instances, in which igno- 
rance has been attended with such terrible 
effects; but these are sufficient to convince 
you that it is worth while to obtain such 
knowledge as may be of the most essential 
service upon any occasion of this kind. 

It is often impossible^ even in ordinary cases, 
to act well without some degree of prepara- 
tion. How much more, then, is that prepa- 
ration necessary in sudden and unusual emer- 
gencies ? These are not times to think and 
deliberate, so much as to act; and to act 
promptly, or it may be in vain. If our minds 
be uninformed as to the nature of the case, 
we are as likely to be wrong as right in what 
we do, I do not say that it is possible for 
people in general to obtain an accurate and 
thorough acquaintance with every case ; but 
there are certain general principles, agreed 
upon by those who have paid most attention 
to these subjects, which it will not take any 
of you a long time, or much application, to ^ 
learn. The advantage of this knowledge may 
be very great both to yourselves and others. 
Should you pass through life without meeting 
with any senoiis accident in your own person, 
you will have iibundant reason for gratitude 



to the great Author and Preserver of tW ^ 
existence. But, even then, it is very hkeLjf 
your fellow-creatures may some time or an- 
other need your aid. And would you not be 
glad to impart it ? The next duty to self-pre- 
servation is that of benefiting, or striving to 
benefit, others ; and surely the pleasure of dis- 
charging such a duty is as pure as its practice 
is useful. Would it not delight your hearts to 
rescue a human being from danger, to minister 
to Ids wants, or to snatch him from destruc- 
tion ? If you saw him sinking into a watery 
grave, or, being brought to shore to all ap- 
pearance dead, woidd it not be to you a gra- 
tification of the highest kind to be the means 
of restoring him, as it were, again to life, to 
his friends, and to society ? If you happen to 
meet with a person who had fallen into a fit, 
or broken a limb, or wounded himself dan- 
gerously, or exposed his life or his safety in 
any other way, would it not please you to be 
able to employ, or advise, such methods as 
would remove his danger, and diminish hii 
suSering ? I am persuaded it would. None 
of your amusements woidd give you half sc 
much real and lasting satisfaction. You 
would be happy in the thought — happy a 
the action^and happy in the remeinbranct 
of yoiu- exertions : all the days of your lift 
it would gratify the best feelings of your na- 
ture to think that you had thus been th( 
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means of making others happy. You would 
enjoy the high ** luxury of doing good," and 
of reflecting that you had done it. 

But how shall you be able to act aright in 
any of these cases, without being acquainted 
beforehand, at least in some measure, with 
what is proper to be done ? You would either 
be too much confused to contrive any thing 
to the purpose, or you would act at a venture, 
and your interference might do more harm 
than good. Let me entreat your attention, 
then, while I mention, in order, some of the 
principal accidents to which we are liable, and 
present you with the best information I have 
been able to collect, respecting the most pro- 

?er mode of proceeding when they happen. 
?here will be nothing, either in the subjects 
themselves, or the manner of treating them, 
that you cannot readily imderstand ; and I 
shall endeavour to make the series of ad- 
dresses which I pK)pose to deliver to you, as 
plain and as entertaming as it is in my power 
to do. If you should gain any thing from 
them which may be useful to yourselves, or 
enable you to be of service to others, I shall 
be well rewarded for my trouble, and you for 
your attention. 



ADDRESS II. 

On Accidents from Fire.^Directhm hiiw (a 
Escape from a Burning House. 

With the usefLil and agreeable qualities of 
fire, we are all acquainted; aiid, it one may 
judge from the eagerness with wliich you al! 
rush towards it in frosty weather, none would 
be more ready than you are to join in its 
praises. It is only, however, when it is under 
due regulation and control, that we have 
reason to admire it : when it bursts from its 
confinement, you know with what fury it 
rages, what dreadful effects it produces, and 
how difficult it is to stop its progress, as long 
as there is any thing within its reach which 
it is capable of consumingT No one of our 
common proverbs is more true than that which 
says — " Fire and tca/pr are very good ser- 
vants, but very had masters." It is to the 
former only, in its character of master, that 
we are now to direct our attention. 

Suppose you were roused from your aleep 
with the cry of " Fire ! " and were informed 
that the house in which you had been sleeping 
was in flames ; How would you act ? You 
mi^ht reply, " I would leap out of the win- 
doiv. Its first ,'1,1 possible, to wwc \\\n life," Be 
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not too quick, however, in your decision, lest 
you ^' mcu^e more haste than good speed," and 
break your neck in the attempt. As soon as 
you have rec^^ived the alarm,* endeavour to 
collect yourself ^ and be da cool as possible ; 
otherwise you may, and without any good 
reason, expose yoiu'self to as great a danger 
as that from which you are escaping, and 
from which a little thought and contrivance 
may enable you to escape without incurring 
any other, I do not mean that you should 
stand still and be burnt ; but only that you 
should consider before you act, and *^ deli- 
berate," as your copy says, " before you re- 
solve," if it be but half a minute. You 
would then, perhaps, proceed in this manner : 
— Having slipped on any part of your clothes 

* It will be right, however, to be satisfied that it is not 
^ false alarm. The celebrated poet, Gray, is said to have 
been yery apprehensive of fire : and it is related of him, 
that, whUe he was at St. Peter's College, in this university, 
he had an ironjfixed to his bed-room window, which was 
np two pur of stairs, and a great height, from which he 
could sospend a rope ladder, and let hhnself down in case 
of danger. One night, he was awakened from his sleep 
by the cry of " fire !'* He started from his bed without 
sufficient consideration, fixed his ladder, and descended ; 
but instead of landing upon terra firma^ as he expected, 
he found himself in a tub of water, placed there by some 
C^ambridge wags, who might have been better employed. 

The iron to which the rope ladder used in this adven- 
ture was fixed, still remains at the window of the room 
then occupied by Mr. G. ; and you may see it from the 
street any time you walk by Peterhouse, and look to the 
upper window, at the n.e. corner of the Colle^. 



which lay at hand, and which would not 
detain you long, you might peep out at the 
window to see or inquire in what direction 
the flames were acting ; you would then 
judge whether there were any chance of 
going down as you w^ent up, namely, by the 
stairs; and, if so, it would be much better 
thus to escape than hastily and unnecessarily 
to expose your limbs or your life by a leap 
from the window. If you found it impossible 
to descend by the stairs you had been exa- 
mining, there might be other stairs in the 
house of which you might avail yourself. 
Should these also disappoint you, it is pos- 
sible that hy going up stairs to the top of the 
house, and by walkuig upon the leads, or 
creeping upon the roof, you might reach an 
adjoining house, or other building, and thus 
be removed from danger, till some means 
were offered for you to reach the ground. 
Should all these trials fail, or should it so 
happen that you have no opportunity of 
making them, you must, after all, make your- 
exit at tlie window. But when you have 
arrived at the spot, do not act without think- 
ing, whatever speed it may he requisite for 
you to employ. Possibly some kind friend 
or neighbour may have planted a ladder 
against your window, to aid your escape, ajid 
it would be a great pity to lose the advantage 
of this for wont m a single took. Should 
tA/a not he the case, you must consider about 
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letting yourself down. If there be more 
than one window in the roonij or within 
reach, it will be worth while to inquire which 
is best adapted for the purpose. Below one 
may be iron rails or hard stones, and under 
the other a garden or soft grafls : it will take 
but a moment to decide in this case. Having 
chosen your window, throw out the bed, if 
you can conveniently, so as to alight in a 
place proper to receive you ; and then, if you 
have Jiot a rope ladder, or a fire-escape,* 
proceed to let yourself down by means of the 
sheets tied together, and securely fastened 
either to the window, the bed-post, or any- 
thing else which will prevent them from 
slipping. You would, of course, he careful 
to keep such good hold of your sheets, as not to 
drop from them till you came to their lower 
end, or touched the ground, the last of which 
might he done if the windows were not more 
than 18 or 20 feet high. In descending, you 
would either let the sheets slip through your 
hands, and thus shde down, as you have seen 
boys slide down a laddej, or else, which is 
perhaps prelerable in most cases, you would 
remove one of your hands, and then the 
other, alternately lower and lower; and, 
finally, when you arrived at the end of the 
lowest sheet, if you could not yet touch the 
ground, you would either drop, or spring 

• Sm nn H.-coHi]t of soras of these <!onIrivnQc€B, at Ibe 
and of Ehie Mdrtss. 
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from, your liold, as circumstances or inclina- 
tion mi{{ht determine. You might, in somv 
measure, break the effects of youp fall, by 
holding your breath at the same time that you 
descend. 

In fastening the sheets together, and is. 
securing them at top, some attention should 
be paid to the kinil of knot which is uaedt 
otherwise tliey might slip from each otiieik 
and bruises, or broken limbs, or death, mighft 
be the consequence. In substances of a xaair 
tbrm thickness throughout, as ropes or cord%! 
almost any kind of double knot, if pullel 
tightly, wul be suMcicnt to make a safe joints 
but when sheets are tied together by theui 
comers, which run taper, to a point, they aM 
very liabla to slip, unless great care be takea 
to make tliem secure. I would, therefore^ 
addse that before the parts are brought 
together to be fastened, a single, but hard 
knot be tied at the extremity of each come^ 
by way of safety, and which may hence btf 
called the safety knot ; if, then, the sheeta h9 
tied together by almost any knot, in such •> 
manner that the safety knots may act aj( 
checks, it will be almost impossible for then 
to separate from eacb other. I will give you 
an example of this mode of fastening, bj 
tying two handkerchiefs together ; and, mm 
you are so dexterous in making immi IliiimB 
tike Gordian knots In your shoc-strin[<;s, airafl 
^ rejoining your broken wb\\ici«d, \ have noj 
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doubt you will at once iindersCaiid me, and 
learn my method in a trice. By the way, if 
you are desirous of seeing some other lands 
of knots, which are not yot introduced into 
your practice, you may find plates of them in 
almost all the Cyclopedias ; and I will show 
to any young gentleman, who desires it, some 
curious specimens in Dr. Hutton's Mathe- 
matical and Philosophical Dictionary. 

In the case of persons being so shut up by 
the flames, as to render it impossible for them 
to avoid passing through a part of them, I 
have heard of some wrapping themselves up 
in a blanket, which should be wetted if pos- 
sible, and thus rushing through that part 
where there appeared the least danger. This 
ought evidently to be a last resort ; and is so 
.dangerous an expedient, that nothing but 
necessity can justify its adoption. 

Though I have been thus anxious to urge 
upon you a proper care for your own safety, 
I would not wish you to be ao selfish as to 
refuse yom- assistance to others who may be 
in equal danger. If you should consider 
your own place of descent to be more safe 
.and proper than any other, you will, of 
course, if there be otlier persons in the 
house, be desirous to assist as many of them as 
possible, in making their escape by means of 
your contrivance. Children, and timid per- 
sons, who have not presence of mind to des- 
cend safeJv by llienisclvcs, it \\aa \«e\\ *\i%- 
[;3 
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gested, might lie lowered in a basket, or by jj 
sheet tied round the body. 

In favour of the method of letting one 
self down by the sheets, I could produc 
serer^ examples in which it has been use 
with success, though I find, by talking witi 
several persons, it is not nearly so well knowj 
as it deserves to be. I wiU, however, relate 
one remarkable escape which has lately taka 
place, though not from fire, yet from som^ 
thing as dreadful ; and from which you w3 
see the advantage of having useful knowledgi 
stored up in the mind, and ready, whei 
wanted, to be brought into action. Yoi 
cannot have forgotten the alarm which wai 
occasioned, whilst you were at home durinj 
the Christmas holidays, by the terrible m\a- 
ders then perpetrated in London. Aboui 
the middle of December (1811), Mr. Mafl 
and his family, who lived in Ratcliffe High 
way, were all most barbarously murdered 
except a female servant, who happened to \m 
out on an errand. A few nights afterward 
a simitar murder, and nearly eqiial in atrocit^i 
was committed in the house of Mr, and M19 
Williamson, New Gravel Lane, not far froa 
the former scene of bloodshed. John TumcTj 
who lodged in the house, hearing the cry 
"Murder!" arose from his bed, went dowi 
stairs, and saw a villain lifliiig the pockets o 
Mrs. Williamson, lie immedintofy ra 
^tmnfy teak the <heeta from the bed, ftxtciw 
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heta t<^etlier, lashed them to the bed-post, 
ind thus descended from the window, hang- 
ing by the sheets till the watchman came up, 
j^ho received him in his arms. An alarm 
being immediately given, a crowd soon col- 
lected near the house, and the door was 
broken open ; but the murderers were gone. 
From the circumstances of the case, as re- 
lated in the newspapers, there can be no 
reason to doubt, that, but for this means of 
escape, this man would as certainly have lost 
his life, as the rest of the family did theirs. 
Of so much importance, sometimes, are those 
things which, at other times, appear hardly 
to deserve remembrance or notice. 

Though I have employed so much time, 
and so many words, in laying down the above 
directions, I hope you will not think me 
tedious, or suppose I want to detain you too 
long in deliberating, in a case of such great 
and urgent danger. If you arc well ac- 
quainted with the preceding particulars, and 
others which you may happen at any time to 
think about, yourselves, it will take you but a 
few moments to run over the whole in your 
minds and to determine accordingly. I wish 
to make these considerations as familiar to you 
as possible, that you may be able to choose 
the best mode of action when danger arrives; 
as the boar, in the fable, sharpened his tusks 
in the time of peace, that he m\^\\l V^^ ^\^- 
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pared for war, if it should liappeii, aaa i 
nothing to interrupt liini in the combat. 

There is a story, I thjidc in the Tatli 
which will enliven this part of our subje 
and at the same tiane show that nothing that 
is likely to be useful to ourselves or others 
ought to be despised, " A certain Cham ol 
Tartary, travelling with his nobles, was met 
by a dervise, who cried with a loud voice, 
' Whoever will give me an hundred pieces ol 
gold, I will give him a. piece of advice.' The 
Cham ordered him the sum, upon which the 
dervise said, ' Begin nothing of which thob 
hast not well considered the end.' 

The courtiers, hearing tliis plain sentence, 
smiled, and said with a sneer, ' The dervise ii 
well paid for his maxim.' But the king was 
so well pleased »vith the answer, that ht 
ordered it to be written in golden letters ii 
several parts of his palace, and engraved oi 
ail his plate. Not long after, the king'i 
surgeon was bribed to loll him with a pot 
soned lancet at the time he let him blood 
One day, when the king's arm was bound 
and the fatal lancet in the surgeon's hand, hf 
read on the bason, ' Begin Ttothing of whiA 
thou hatt not weli considered the end.' M 

He immediately started, and let the lancl 

fall out of his hand. The Mug, observifij 

his confusion, inquired the reason : the sur 

^eon fell prostrate, confessed the wlioli 

^^^yi^fliid was pardoned; bultV^e cows^iraAPI 
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?«rere put to death. The Cham, turning to 
lis courtiers, who had heard the advice with 
contempt, told them, that counsel could not 
ye too nighly valued which had saved a king's 
ife," 

I would improve the moral of this story, or 
rather adapt it more completely to our pur- 
pose, by advising you to let nothing be 

THOUGHT TRIFLING WHICH MAY, ONE DAY 
OR ANOTHER, SAVE YOUR OWN LIFE OR 
FHAT OF A FELLOW CREATURE. 

Having escaped from your burning house, 
four next business would be to put out the 
Qiames, and save as much of the building and 
[iimiture as possible. The means of doing 
this will form the subject of the next address. 
In the mean time, fail not to cherish in your 
hearts a feeling of sincere gratitude to the 
kind Preserver of your being, that none of 
vou has ever yet been in a situation so alarm- 
ing- 

FIRE-ESCAPE, 

Referred to in page 15. 

This is a machine, contrived, as its name 
imports, for the purpose of removing persons 
from the upper stories of houses on fire. 
There have been several machines of this 
kind invented by different persons ; the fol- 
lowing is an account of one of the most sim- 
ple. 



It cousisU of a pole, a roj^ie, aiid a basket. 
Tlie pole is of fii, ur a couinkon scaffold pole, 
of auy convenient length from 36 to 4fi 
feet. The diameter at bottom, or greatest 
end, about five inches ; and at the top, or 
smallest end, about three inches. At three 
feet from the top is a mortise through 
the pole, and a pulley fixed to it of nearly 
the san]e diameter with the pole in that 
part. The rope is about three quarters of «n 
inch diameter, and twice the length of tlie 
pole, with a spring liook at one end, to pass 
through the ring in the handle of the ba^et 
when used : it is put through the mortise 
over the pulley, and then drawn tight on each 
side to near the bottom of the pole, and made 
fast there till wanted. The basket should be 
of strong wicker-work, three feet and a half 
long, two feet and a half wide, rmmded off at 
the comers, and four feet deep, rounding 
every way at the bottom. To the top of the 
basket is fixed a strong iron cune or handle, 
with aji eye or ring in the middle ; and to 
one side of die bast«t, near the top, Is fixed 
a small cord, or guide rope, of about the 
length of the pole. When the pole is raised 
and set against a house, over the window 
from which any persona are to escape, the 
maimer of using it is so plain and obvious, 
that it need not be described. The moA 
convenient distance from the house tar the, 
Jiwt of the pole to stand, where practicable,, 



is about la or 14 leet. If two strong iruti 
straps, about three feet long, riveted to a croa« 
bar, and spreading about 14 inches at the 
foot, were lixcd at the bottom of the polp, 
this would prevent its turning round or slip- 
ping on the pavement ; and if a strong iron 
hoop, or feride, riveted Cor welded) to a semi- 
circular piece of iron spreading about 12 
inches, and pointed at the ends, were fixed 
on at the top of the pole, it would prevent 
its sliding against the wall. 

"When tjieae two last-mentioned irons are 
fixed on, they give the pole all the steadiness 
of a. ladder ; and because it is not easy, ex- 
cept to persons who have been used to it, to 
raise and set upright a pole of 40 feet or more 
in length, it will be convenient to have two 
small poles or spars of about two inches diame- 
ter, fixed to the sides of the great pole at about 
two or three feet above the middle of it, by 
iron eyes riveted to two plates, so as to tnm 
every way ; the lower end of these spars to 
reach within a foot of the bottom of the great ■ 
pole, and to have ferules and short spikes to 
prevent shding on the pavement, when used 
occasionally to support the great pole like a 
tripod. Tliere should be two strong ash 
trundles let through the pole, one at four 
feet and one at five feet from the bottom, to 
stand out about eight inches on each side, and 
to serve as handles, or to twist the rope round 
in \cm-ering a very heavj' weigV^. \'i a-VvQi?*- 



and pulley weve fixed at about the middle QJ 
■ the rope, above the other pulley, and tM 
other part of the rope made to run double 
it would diminish any weight in the basket 
nearly one half, and be very useful in drawing 
any person up to the assistance of those is 
the chambers, or for removing any effects oU( 
of a chamber, which it might be dangerous Hi 
attempt by the stairs. ' 

It has been proved, by repeated trials, thaj 
such a pole as we have been speaking of ca^ 
be raised from the p'ound, and two or thre4 
persons taken out oi' the upper windows oft 
house, and sut do«Ti safely in the street, is 
the space of 35 seconds, or a little more thai 
half a minute. Sich and infirm persons, wM 
men, children, and many others, who canna 
make use of a ladder, may be safely add 
easily brought down from any of the windoWl 
of a house on fire hy this machine, and, bj 
putting a short pole through the handles St 
the basket, may be removed to any distanCij 
without being taken out of the basket. TM 
pole must always have the rope ready fixed 
to it, and may be conveniently laid up upt^ 
two or three iron hooks under any shade d 
gateway, and the basket should be kept a\ 
the watch-house. When the pole is laid ua 
the two spars should always be turned tw 
wards the head of it. The basket should bJ 
made of peeled rods, and the pole and span 
painted of a light stone coYout, lo TtTv^r i! 
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more visible when used in the night. Dr. 
Gregory's Mechanicsj VoL II. A lantern, 
with a lighted candle in it, might easily be 
fixed to the pole, and raised up with it. 

Some machines, on a different planf were 
made by M. Daujon, in France, and presented 
to the Lyceum of Arts, who thought them 
worth attention, and encouraged the inventor 
to proceed in his contrivances. They are too 
complex for description here. 

In Plate I. I have given you a representa- 
tion of a fire-escape, nearly resembling that 
which has been described, but in some re- 
spects altered, vrith a view of improving it. 
Instead of the cross bars at the bottom of the 
large pole, I would propose a pointed iron, 
by means of which, I conceive, the whole 
may be more easily raised, and being soon 
forced into the ground, whether paved or 
otherwise, w^l tend very much to keep it 
steady, llie men who assist in raising it 
may, if necessary, lean upon it, or otherwise 
preserve it in a proper position. Ihe short 
poles, also, which may serv-e as legs to sus- 
tain the apparatus, ought to have similar 
pointed irons at their lower ends. Instead of 
the semicircular piece of iron at the top of 
the larger pole, 1 have put two prongs in a 
different form, to keep it steady against the 
wall, when the side of the house is strong 
enough to allow the fire-escape to lean 
against it ; but the form of these prongs is a 

D 



matter of little consequence. The basket, 
it descends, being liable to swing about, and 
thus perhaps to endanger or to injure tlltf 
persona who are in it, a couple of strings o^ 
cords fastened to it, one on each side, wouli 
enable the persons below to regulate its doii 
scent so as to avoid any injury of this kind. ■' 

Fire-escapes, of different constructioMl 
have been frequently exhibited in London 
and persona have frequently descended Ifl 
means of them, iroin the high vrindowg t 
which the machines were attached. If aw 
of you have an opportunity, while you are I 
London, it will be worth your while to taM 
a peep at theui. In the jnean time, I at 
happy to lay before you the following it 
scription of one. 

The apparatus to regulate the descent coB 
sjats merely of a roller or wheel, and braki 
and jlat bands. The frame which contailj 
the whole is from two to three feet lonj 
from 13 to 15 inches broad, and of a convi 
nient height to be entirely covered by a nei 
double chair, or small sofa. The frame i 
screwed down firmly to the floor and raftfll 
of a chamber immediately imder a n-indotv 
the chamber in which the master of the hoiB 
sleeps will generally be preferable, unla 
there be something under the window will 
outside which would impede a descent, d 
render it dangerous. In the frame there I 
placed a boritOatai Jnutt-nrbft*^, 



sufficiently large to receive two distinct por- 
tions of strong ilat band (like that of which 
horse-girths are usually made), one to be 
^vinding upon the roller, while the other un- 
winds, or winds off. £ach of these bands 
has a noose at the end, and is adjusted in 
length according to the height of the win- 
dow from the ground, so that a person who 
is let down by means of the band, and hav- 
ing the noose closed under his arms, shall 
just reach the ground with his feet, with- 
out being permitted to fall, or to receive 
any violent concussion. A heavy weight, 
fixed to a horizontal iron bar, is made to 
press upon the revolving roller in the manner 
of a brake to a mill, and this weight is so ad- 
justed that when acting against the weight of 
a man descending by one of tlie bands, it 
shall prevent his descent from being unplea- 
santly quick, and, at the same time, does not 
cause it to be unnecessarily slow. When a 
person wishes to let himself or others down 
from a high window by means of this appara- 
tus, he hrst puts out of the window the sofa 
or chair which covers the apparatus itself, 
and which is attached to the window-frame 
by two short cords or bands which prevent 
its falling to the ground, but cause it to serve 
as a projecting platform, such as wiU prevent 
the person let down from striking against any 
part of the wall beneath the ivindow. The 
noose at tho.ciid of one of t\\e W\\3c* \* fecw. 
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r the head of the person who is to 
descend, and drawn sufficiently tight under 
his arms; after which, he immediately gets 
upon, or is put upon, the projecting platform, 
and, sliding from it, descends gradually to the 
ground. Such is the facility with which this 
contrivance may he used, that the writer* 
has seen seven persons let down from a four- 
pair-of-stairs window in fkree minutes. The 
use of the double band is, obviously, to bring 
up one noose as the otiier descends. By 
means of this apparatus, a master of a family, 
by simply taking the precaution of sending 
down first one who has sufficient presence of 
mind to loose himself and others from the 
noose, may liberate a very numerous family 
from a most perilous situation in the compass 
of five or six minutes. 

The Rev. Ingram Cobbin has proposed 
that engines should be accompanied with 
three or four short ladders, similar to scaling 
ladders, but mth fewer rounds. These being 
easily fitted to each other, inight very speed- 
ily he raised against a burning house, Biri 
with the addition of pullics and cords at- 
tached to the upper one, and a basket or box 
to slide down the whole length, \vauld form 
an excellent fire-escape. 

• Or. Olintliiu Gragocy. of the Eoy»! MUitsiy AeadE- 

Dij, Woolwich, who fuTiiisbeil mc »iih this il«u:ri|>tiani 

A whon 1 liave long had the happinias o( calling mj 
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At tlie present time (March 1834), one of 
Glass's extremely usej^ tubular fire-escapes 
is frequently suspended from an upcer ^L• 
dow in front of the Museum of National 
Manufactures, in Leicester-square. Trains 
of youths are frequently to be seen descend- 
ing, in quick succession, down the bag of the 
machine, through a length of forty feet. The 
experiment is not only amusing, but may be 
iisefril, by familiarizing both them and the 
spectatcHTS with the mode of escaping from 
the danger . of conflagration, if they should 
unhappily be exposed to it. 

About two hundred years ago, a celebrated 
Italian philosopher, named Galileo, described 
a very simple and ingenious contrivance, prac- 
tised by a friend of his for the purpose of 
letting himself down from high places. He 
took a piece of wood of the shape of a roller, 
two inches thick, and eight or ten long, and 
cut a spiral groove all along it, consisting of 
one turn and a half, and no more. In this 
groove he placed a cord, strong enough to 
bear him, and of a length sufficient for his 
purpose. He afterwards enclosed the whole 
m a wooden, or rather a tin tube, made with 
hinges to open or shut lengthwise at plea- 
sure. Then fastening the upper end of the 
rope at the place from which he meant to 
descend, he grasped the tin case with both 
his hands, and himg by his arms ; thus de- 
scending, he found he could ^\;ci\> \v\\ft&^\i ^ 

d3 
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pleasure by clcncliiii;,' liis liands closer, ant 
by loDEetung his hold a little he could le 
himself down again ; thus, by a less or greatei 

Pressure upon the tube, he could regidate hii 
esccnt at pleaaure, 
Perhaps, after all, nothing is better calcu. 
lated for general adoption, particularly when 
expense is an object, than a fringed or i 
jotted rope. A lew yard-! of either of these 
kept in a bed-chamber, ready to be fastenec 
in haste to a window, the leg of a table, or i 
bedstead, might often prove of very essentia 
service. A rope ladder has been mentioned 
the simplest form of its construction which 1 
remember to have seen, is that recommendec 
by Captain Manby; stiff loops are stronglj 
spliced to a rope at the distance of a foot aoc 
a half each from the next, and are of sufficienj 
size to allow the foot to be easily placed J" 
and drawn out, in descending. 



Captain Manby's Hope Ladder, 




Captain Manby has since improved this 
ladder by having the nooses distended bj 
^a/ res/s for (he feet. t 
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ADDRESS III. 

Accidents from Fire, continued — Directions 
for Extinguishing Fires^ 

Having been directed how to ^nake your 
escape from a house in flames, it is natural 
for you to inquire how the flames are to be 
extinguished? Most persons act at random 
on such occasions, especially in the country. 
Through want of experience, on the one 
hand, and want of reflection, on the other, 
they are often as ignorant of the proper me- 
thod of proceeding, as if they had never seen 
anything burning in their lives ; and dash on, 
through thick and thin, sometimes labouring 
where their services are not wanted^ some- 
tfanes rather increasing than stopping the 
flames, and sometimes ^ng intfthl way 
of others, who, with less bustle, would do a 
great deal more good than themselves. To try 
how well you are qualified to render assistance 
in the event of a building on fire^ I will, as 
before, propose an example. 

Suppose you were to discover a house on 
fi/re, or to be informed of stich a circumstance ; 
what would you do ? 

That you would be ready, and even eager, 
to assist in so kind an office as tVial oi ^\VOt\ws^ 



out the flumes, 1 cmmot for a juuiiieiit doubt. 
The natural ardour of youth would conspire 
mtli the humane desire of doing good, to in- 
duce you to exert yourself to the utmost of 
your power, if you thought your sejrvJcea 
were needed, or saw any proE^iect of acting 
with advantage. Bat the question is, kvtB 
would you act ( If yoti lived in London, your 
business would be comparatively short. You 
would think it, perhaps, suHicieut to alann 
the family and the watehman ; and give no- 
tice at some of tlie nearest fire-offices. During 
the time, however, that must necessarily elapse 
before effectual assistance could arrive, you 
would probably assist the inhabitants in mak- 
ing their escape, and saving their goods. You 
might also search for the nearest fire-plug to 
afford a supply of water; and then it is likely 
you would lea.ve the management of the wbole 
to the fire-men, who, being more expert in 
the business, and not liking to act with inex- 
perienced persons, would be better pleaaed 
with your absence than your help. 

So far so good ; but, in the country, where 
there are no such companies of trained men, 
and happily not -so much occasion for thenit 
every body may be of service who knows how 
to act! Jtnd therefore every body ought to 
pay so much attention to the subject as may 
qualify him for being useful on these occr- 

Nj(^)^f>sinp fhcn, in the ca-^c before ii«. if it 
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be a house, that the inhabitants have received 
the ** dread intelligence," and are escaping 
from the scene of danger, they should be as- 
sisted also in the removal of their goods. At 
the same time not a moment should be lost 
in giving the alarm as generally as possible, 
in order to collect assistance. Some persons 
should be sent for the nearest engines, and if 
there be none in the town or village where 
the fire happens, waggons should be sent for 
them, not only for expedition, but for safety. 
The utmost dispatch should be used in col- 
lecting buckets, pails, and other vessels, which 
will be highly useful on many accounts. The 
nearest and best supplies of water should then 
be sought for, and the passages to them 
cleared as much as possible, that no inter- 
ruption or delay may take place in the opera- 
tions. Supposing, now, all things ready, 
how would you supply the engines ? If the 
water were near at hand, so that they could 
feed themselves by means of their own lea- 
thern pipes, so far all would be weU ; and the 
buckets and other vessels would be at liberty 
to convey water to those places where the 
engines could not act, or where it might be 
wanted in greater quantities than they could 
furnish. But if othei'wise, as it is evidently 
of the first importance that the engines should 
receive a full and constant supply of water, 
some effectual method must be adopted for 
this purpose. Most people^ m \35\\% ^^aa^ 



ihuiigli tliey ai'L- ready eiioufrlt to act, aiid act 
indeed with sufficient vigour, yet tor want of 
iL little thought and a very simple regulation^ 
lire not half so useful as they might be. Each 
one, filling and emptying liis own hucket or 
other vessel for himself, is too much employed 
in running to and fro ; and, meeting wiA 
others in the general bustle, the greater part 
of the water is lost by the dashing of the vet* 
se'.s, aid the ground is deluged witli that vrhid 
ought to have been applied to the quencb- 
ing of the fire. You, I hope, ivill pursue 4 
wiBerplan,aplanwhich all would adopt, if they 
were aware of its advantages, or gave tlietW- 
selves time to tliiiik a moment about it. Xict 
a lane be fonued, hy ranging the people in t 
double line from tlie water to the engine, at 
to any oilier place where a supply is wanted*' 
and let the 7ite/i be placed on one side to haaa 
the /■ull buckets, &c., from one to the other, 
and the boift and women on the other side to 
eonvey back the empty ones. Thus a sort oC 
regular and perpetual motion will be kept i^ 
and the water will be most effectually aup^ 
plied, not only n-ithout confusion or loss, bat 
with much less fatigue tlion by the comtaoff 
disorderly method, it is really surprisiiw M> 
me that people should not faU upon audi ^ 
plan without delay ; and yet, I believe, it it 
scarcely possible to attend a fire in the countiy^ 
without witnessing the loss of time, inconve- 
HJfjjci'. and disorder, which prevail on theae 



awful occaaioHS, until snme person of superior 
infoiinalion or experience comes forwuvd to 
regulate their proceedinffs. If persons, in 
general, would make themselves acquainted 
with this simple fact, it would surely require 
DO trouble to persuade them to act upon it 
from the first moment of assembling them- 
selves together. Ymi, 1 trust, will keep it in 
remembrance. 

The person who happens to be stationed 
next to tlie water, and who fills the buckets, 
ought to be carefid that no loose stones or 
gravel be taken up with the water, as these 
often stop the engine, and sometimes damage 
it materially. A clothes-basket, or any thing 
similar to it, placed in the water, and kept 
down where the vessels are dipped in, would 
fiirm an excellent guard against the graroL 
It has been used with great advantage. 

Every thing being ready, where should the 
engines* play ? Not. I conceive, upon tbe 
centre of the flames, unless there be a fair 
prospect of extinguishing them speedily ; but 

* I here take it for granted that the engines sre ia 
goed repair. That they are often found to be ont of order, 
lAen thej are moat wanted, is tua certain to be denied ; 
•od ■ Tery lamentaljle fact it is. What can be more fatal 
and diatressing tban to find that the [iriiicipal instrument 
. b the extinction of lire, and upon whirh therefore the 
gieateatcoatidence is placed, prorea i^on trial tn be ntterl; 
«den 1 The |iractice adopted in many parishes, of eia- 
gumng ond repairing the engines at certain times, once a 
quarter at least, cnnnot be too highly commended. Wo 
feWBAOlrtB "mA it vere Baiverially imitBteA. 



i-Kther oil each aide, to pieveiit theni IIdbe 
spreading. If they shouldj nevertheless, ap- 
pear to be extending themaelves, and the ad- 
joining buildings bo in imminent danger^ it 
will be right to consider how the communi- 
cation may be cut off, whether by pulling 
down a part of those buildings, or othern-isei 
Wet blankets or cloths may also be provided^ 
to put upon the neighbouring houses, as well 
as stacks of corn, bay, 8tc., if Buch happen to 
be near. Should there be no hope ot sating) 
tlie house already in flames from being uttevl^ 
consumed, it would be advisiible to pullib 
down as fast as possible, by means of Urgd 
iire-hooks, such as you liave often, probablyv' 
seen in churches, or by some other inatrv 
ments as wt^ll adapted to the purpose. Not 
only would some of^thematerialsbc thus «avBd,' 
but the fire itself, by being either choked or 
dispersed, would be more speedily put outv' 
It ought, however, to be considered, beiOTtc 
this measure is resorted to, whether or not it) 
will increase the danger of any buildings <bu 
-the vicinity, which in narrow streets and powi 
pulous neighbourhoods might sometimes i»' 
the case. ' ic 

111 passing from room to room, where the> 
Jl imcs do not prevail to such a degree m a»^ 
t lally to endanger life, I have been infornted/ 
that the London fire-men creep along tliottBDrii*" 
with theii' faces as near it as will allow t}^Qi 
to move, and in this niamiei; escape suiToc^^ 
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tion £rom the smoke and heated air, which 
occupy the upper part of the room. So ex- 
pert are they m this practice, that it is said 
they will pass with ease and safety along many 
parts of a burning house, which to the spec- 
tators appear inaccessible. A striking ex- 
ample of the efficacy of this method is given 
in the Monthly Magazine for January last. 
The linen havmg taken fire in the laundry at 
Corby Castle,* it was found impossible to 
enter the room in an erect posture, without 
danger of inunediate suffocation ; but by 
ci^wling or stooping low, the atmosphere near 
the floor was found so clear, that it was en- 
tered without inconvenience, the linen saved, 
and that part which was in flames dras:sed 
out :-th(i8 the prendses were saved Tom 
destruction. 

The general plan upon which these firemen 
act appears to be so excellent, and, in many 
cases, so effectual, that I have often wondered 
that its principles have not been detailed in 
printed directions for proceeding in cases of 
fire, and distributed by the manager of fire- 
offices; but I have not, upon inquiry, been 
able to learn, that any such printed instruc- 
tions are to be obtained, otherwise I should 
have been happy to lay a copy of them before 
you in this address. It would obviously be 
of great advantage to the public, and I should 

* The ancient and much admired seat qf Henry Howard, 
Esq., in Cumberland. 
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conceive not less so to the insurance ofKcea 
themselves, if a system of instructions, d&« 
rived from the great experience and address 
of the men who are constantly employed on 
these occasions, were so freely circulated as to 
be generally known. Such instructions, at 
least, might be deposited at the several fito 
offices, both in London and the country, tnd 
ready access to them allowed at all seasonable 
times: their ^ejicrai distribution, boweverj 
would be much more likely to do good, > 
A Mend of mine, to whom I am indebted 
for many valuable hints, has suggested that 
there ought to be m every town some persoA 
resident, as superintendent, who baa been oat 
customed to acting at fires, and who, beinjV 
on or near the spot, would be ready on aU 
emergencies : be might also follow some oiboto' 
business as his principal means of support 
Another suggestion of the same gentleman't 
is, that regulations shoidd be proposed, an<^ 
where pracdcable.Bocieties formed, for the saflk 
removal, preservation, and guarding of pn^ 
perty of all kinds. 1 

When Arcs happen in farm yard-s, or neat: 
stables, it is almost impossible to get tbft 
horses from the danger ; to make them moi 
tractable, they should have the harness, «i 
dies and bridles put on them, as though thM 
were going to work, or on a journey, by iriiidi 
means they ntigbt be icil us though notbii:^ 
ifere f/ie matter. 
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- I shall conclude this address with a few re- 
marks on the 

Method of Extinguishing Fire in Chimneys, 

As the inner parts of chimneys, when the 
soot has collected upon them, very easily take 
fire, it is no wonder that such occurrences 
very frequently happen. They are seldom 
attended, however, with any material danger, 
unless there happen to be beams or other 
pieces of timber wrought in the chimney, and 
accessible to the fire, as indeed is too often 
the case in old houses. At any rate, per- 
haps, you woidd not much like to sleep m a 
house while the chimney was on fire; and 
even in the day-time, you would judge it right 
to extinguish it as fast as possible. For this 
purpose several schemes have been adopted ; 
such as firing a loaded gun or pistol up the 
chimney to dislodge the burning soot,— let- 
ting down a rope, to the middle of which a 
bunch of wet straw or any simUar substance is 
fastened, and by means of which it can be drawn 
up and down within the chimney, thus clear- 
ing it effectually from its dangerous contents. 
Sometimes, when the fire is not very violent, 
so as to endanger the person, a chimney- 
sweeper is sent up, or let down, with the same 
intention. In all these 'methods, it will be 

a* ht to be careful of the fiery materials which 
I down, lest, by being scattered along the 
floor of the room, they should ael \)cifc ^\\s^^i 



house in flames: it will also be of advantage 
to keep the doors and windows shut, as tna 
fresh air drawing in would blow up the flre. 

Water thrown into the chimney at the top 
is seldom of much use, as, if the tunnel be 
upright, the water is more likely to come down 
the'middle of it, than to act effectually along 
the sides, unless a board were placed so as tv 
make an incKued plane, for the water to ha . 
poured on, and direct it to run with foros 
against the particular side or sides where it if - 
needed. 

A more rational melliod, if it can bti 
adopted, and it may in all cases where thfr- 
flue which contains the fire has no other &vM 
opening into it, is to cut off the supply of exT; 
temal air, by which the iire is fed and soar' 
tained. This may be done, either by stop^^ 
ping, with a wet blanket, the upper orificS) 
of the chimney ; or, which is better, by ap-j 
plying also a similar blanket either to thf' 
throat of the chimney, or over the whole &oatJ 
of the iire-ptace, closing the orifice with thfl 
utmost care to prevent the admission of the< 
air. If there happen to be a chimney-boai^ 
or a register, nothing can be more effectual 
than to apply tliem immediately ; and having 
by that means stopped the draught of air ftoWi 
below, the burning soot will be put out Urt 
completely, though not quite so speedily, as fi 
candle is put out by an extingmsher, whid| 
acts fxact)^ upon the same principle. iSyOlli 
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£bc yoidf attention for one minute upon this 
sdiemfe, you will see that, to insure its com- 
plete success, it is necessary that the external 
air be unable to find a passage to the fire, in 
atoy part whatever, from the top to the bottom 
ofthe chimney ; and with tliis view, it will be 
right to examine it carefully, before you put 
fiill tonfidence in the method, in any particu- 
lat tase. You will find, in this, as in many 
dtheir occurrences of life, that a little thought 
win often prevent a great deal of trouble. 

The best preventative of fires in chimneys, 
isr'eviidently to have them kept as free from 
%0dtasp6ssible, by frequently sweeping them, 
(tf as the lawyers would add, " causing them 
tb bel" dwept. Unless you are more fond of 
thie' sooty business than I wish you to be, you 
will think the addition very necessary here. 
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ADDRESS IV. 



^ekhf^from Fire^ contivmed. — Composition 

■ '^ta^'ilidBtinffuish Fire. — Danger from Burning 

^^^^CfMtXl^Sy with Directions to put out thejlame, 

■ » 

r* Wi^TKti and fire have long been accounted 
•^tSfonifes ;' and it is in consequence of this 
'iWnifty'*that*the former is always resorted to 
^iCTever'thb fef ter is likely to A.o mv^c!tc^^'l---- 
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indeed it is almost the only ingredient whichi 
we think of, in general, when we want to pot 
out a fire. It is not the only substance, how- 
ever, that may be useM on such occasions, at 
you must have noticed, if ever you paid mudt 
attention to the subject; tliough, &chq itti 
fluid nature, which renders it exceeding^ 
easy of application, and from its cheapness, M 
weU as from its natural and inveterate hoslG 
lity to fire, it is not likely it will ever be oat 
repute as an able extinguisher. Still it bti 
often been a question, whether some othei 
things mif^ht not be thought of, which by beii^ 
mixed with water, or dissolved in it, woiUi 
render it stiU more eminently useful. Seven 
persons have turned their attention t» thl 
subject, and wdth some degree- of successi '' 
Among others, Mr. William Kno?e, fll 
GottenbuTg, in Sweden, made many expeli 
merits with' compositions for this purpose 
He divides them into simple and compound 
solutions. Of the latter sort, which he p*ri 
fera as the surest and most powerful, I ^al 
give you a few examples. 

1. Water 75 gaHa 

" Clay lOqts. 

' Vitriol lOdo. i 

Common Salt ... 10 do; ' 
■a.' Water 75 {^llfl 

Strong solution of wood ashes 18 qta. 

Fine clay, reduced to powder IHiqts. 
A Water -iSgalb 
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Red ochre, ot the residuum of 

aqua-fortis • . . .15 qts. 

Common salt . . .15 qts. 
4. Water 75 galls. 

Strongest herring pickle . 15 qts. 

Red ochre • . . .15 qts. 
That these- mixtures, or indeed ahnost any 
other which will render the water more dense 
without much decreasing its fluidity, would 
put out a fire more speedily than water 
alone, is very likely, since it is principally 
bycoyering the burning body and keeping 
fcom it the air which would feed the flame, 
tbat water itself is so useful for this purpose. 
There may be other qualities, however, of a 
chemical nature, which may render some 
things much more suitable to be mixed with 
water than others ; and it is only experiment 
that can determine, with sufficient accuracy, 
which are absolutely the best. It would not 
be diflSicult to make such eimeriments on a 
amall. scale ; and as I really thmk the subject 
ig of importance, and may prove usefiil, I 
shall be happy to assist you in the pursuit, 
iwhenever we have opportimity. 
< The following is the preparation of M. 
Von Aken, which I give you on his autho- 
xityr as quoted in the Pantologia, and which 
appears from his account to have been emi- 
ttentfy successful : 

^ijBumtalum .... 30 lbs. 
i Gjceen vitriol, in powder • ^S^ 



"Ciiiiibr^ orredocWe Jowct^if^S 'SSi'lBa!' 
-■Pfatter's or otlier clay, 'ttlitlf"-"" '■ 
" pounded and sifted . .'SOfi""' 

'Water 630' 

Witli 40 measures of tliis liquor, an artificial 
tirCj wliicli would have reqiured tlie labour, of 
I'ivenfi/ men, and Jifteen hundred measures of 
cbmilion water, was extinguished, under riie 
dJfeWtion of the inventor, by t/irei.' jyersoni 
only. Tlie price of this compound solution 
13 estimated at one halijienny per pound, 

If such be tlie case, surely it would be 
worth vfhile to keep in the fire-offices a quSiir^ 
tity of the most approved ingredients, Iwd 
tfpl 'in proper proportions, that on tlie fifsU 
alarm c»f fire they might, acconipanj tWe' e^|^ 
gihfis without delay, and be considered as ne^ 
cessary a part of the extinguishing appara^s 
as the engine itaelf. 

Captain Maiiby prefers a solution of pearl^ 
ash in water; and has contrived an ingenious 
apparatus, which he denominates a Jire^cart^ 
containing a niunhor of vessels always Kepi 
charged with tlie fluid just mentioned, and 
conipreesed air, so as to be used on tbe ffrM 
breidting out of a fire with tlie least possible 
delay. , j 

' Other mixtures have been, at diilect^ut 
times, proposed by vaiious persons ; l^ul ^ 
Would be tedious and perplexing to eniiiiKH 
rWtS them. all. Somt' liavf recomiiic'ii^^d '^^ 
■'iii'ei^Stig of siind or mould u^tm U\t''Wrmng 
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or heated parts ; and when this can be done 
with convenience and in sufficient quantity, 
it might have its use ; but, in general, I am 
a&aid the method will be found too much 
like catching birds by laying salt upon their 
tails! 

Several years ago, a Dr. Godfrey, improving 
upon a hint of Mx, Greyl, a foreigner, tried a 
curious scheme for putting out fires, when 
they had not extended themselves beyond the 
room in which they began. He constructed 
a number of wooden vessels, which he filled 
with water, oil of vitriol, and sal-ammoniac : 
these being thrown into rooms that were 
purposely set on fire, when the water became 
hot and expanded, burst after the manner of 
bombs, and scattering their contents by the 
explosion, very speedfly and completely ex- 
tinguished the flames. This contrivance ap- 
pears better adapted to ships than houses. It 
does not appear to have been at all m use 
lately, or even to have been tried since the 
investor's experiment. 

Danger from hurning clothes. How to extin- 
guish the flame. 

Let us now turn to another view of the 
subject, less awful in its appearance, less 
destructive to property, but not less fatal to 
life. Indeed, so numerous of late have been 
the instances of the death of females \s^ ^^1- 



ting fire to their clothes iu the parlour or the „ 
drawing-room, as well as among children wh* j 
have been left alone in the cottages of thttj 
poor, that it may justly be doubted whethesj 
more persons do n.ot perish by this meaan 
alone uian by all the other descnptions of fia 
put together. You tlmik this strange, pr-* 
haps; and can hardly believe there is a 
good reason for saying it ; but if you had nq 
tdced, as I have done for some monthis past 
the very great number of deaths from thi 
cause which have been from time to time ra 
ported in tlie newspapers, you would be lea 
surprised at the ojjinion. The fact is, thes 
cases are very much overlooked, firom th 
shortness of the accoimts, and from their o 
curring privately; while the burning of 
house not only commands attention while 
lasts, but is generally attended with so mai 
circumstances as to require a length of stat 
ment to describe it. Besides, it is certa 
that the number of lives lost by the bumii 
of houses, is few compared to the number ■ 
fires that liappen, as anyone may satisfy hia 
self by an inspection of the accounts for 
given time.* If I were to give you an 

s which have fallen undi 
six week 



count of all the c 

my notice within the last five c 



* Thif cidmate is canfiaeil lo EnglunJ alone, 
not tlierefore take into the account the number of rii 
Bt llie Ute tTemendous fire nt Richmond, in Yirgja 
Tbii, howETBT, ia a moat citrkorduiar; cue. 
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md which may Mrly be ascribed to this 
3ause alone, I should fill up the remainder of 
!liis address with the names of the persons 
i¥ho have been thus awfiilly cut off, and of 
:he places where these sad events occurred. 
[ shall, however, select a few from the nimi- 
l>er, to give you an idea of the danger, and to 
produce in the minds of those who may read 
them hereafter, a salutary caution which may 
suable them to avoid it. 

On Sunday, the 1st of March, m the pre- 
sent year. Miss Hannah Rhodes, aged 17 
jrears, departed this life, after enduring seven 
weeks' unparalleled sufferings, which were 
occasioned by her clothes catching fire, Sho 
was so dreadftdly burnt in cvory part of her 
body, that a mortification ensued, which put 
a period to her existence. In a moment, 
wmle she was standing at the fire, the flame 
ascended above her head, and before it could be 
extinguished produced the awful consequen- 
ces above related. It appears that the tor- 
tures she endured in the interval between the 
accident and her death, were too excruciating 
to be described. Aliss R. was a young lady 
of considerable abilines, had an amiable dis- 
position, and was a most affectionate daughter; 
circumstances which render her loss the more 
to be regxetted. The concourse of people 
assembled at Margate, to witness her inter- 
ment, sufficiently evince their regard for de-* 



bacrted worth. Lwtdon Netiiip^pef^^ ' l^tiCKh 
9,1812. ^ ' 

An inquest was held at Louth, in Lmcoln- 
shire, on the 4th instant, on the body of Su- 
sau Taylor, a child of 10 years of age, whose 
clothes caught fire on the lith of Februarr, 
by which accident she was so dreadftilly 
burnt as to occasion her death on the 3d of 
March, in violent tortures. Stamford Paper, 
March 20, 1812. 

Mary Snowdon, aged 14, of Burley, in 
Yorkshire, was standing near the fire ; her 
clothes caught fire, and in the fright she ran 
out of doors : she was so miserably buhit, 
that, after lingering till the following Sim- 
day, she died. Monthly Magazine, March, 
1812. 

It is needless, however, to multiply exam- 
ples in so plain a case. You must all bave 
heard of other instances. Even when deftth 
does not take place, very painAd suffering 
are often endured, and the person is perhaps 
deformed for life — a pitiable and unsightly 
object. During the last wnter, a &iend of 
mine was drinlang teamth some company \k 
the parlour, while her children were playing 
in an adjoining room. On a sudden, a itij 
was heard; and one of the children ^m 
found in flames. She had been "doing daies," 
is called, with her companion^i ana 
ig other things, amused herself witb 
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swipjrbig by her hands from the chimney- 
shelfT Thus her dothes caught fire^ and 
were with difSculty extinguished; but not 
b^ore she was so dreadfufly burnt that her 
life was despaired of for several weeks. In 
one hospital alone, the Bath Infirmary^ it 
shears that not fewer than thirteen children, 
miserably bumt^ have been received within 
these few weeks: some of them died soon 
after admission. 

An^ong the higher classes, these distressing 
things are chiefly to be ascribed to the light- 
ness of the ladies' dresses, and the quick 
draught of modem fire-places, by which not 
cl^Udreii only, but grown up persons, and 
^yen;9ome more advanced in years, have lost 
their lives. If ladies will make fashion every 
thing, and think no risk too great to run, no 
danger too fierce to brave, to show their al- 
legiance to this tyrant, they must take the 
consequence; though it is to be lamented 
that their courage is not devoted to a better 
cause. At all events, a little more care 
might be taken to avoid the fire ; and it is, 
perhaps, not too much to hope that when a 
few. more have fallen victims to the flames, 
the adoption oi fire-guards will become more 
general 

Among the poor, the danger is in great 
measure confined to children, who being left 
alone where there is a fire, have not sense 
or experience enough to kee^ o\x\. oi V^Kswi'^ 

¥ 



TH^HU are made of "sterner 
those of your sisters ; otlierwisi 
scorcliing your trowaers or your 
by approaching too near the i 
you would long before this ha 
your bodies, and perhaps have 
your lives. 

But how is the fire to be put I 
has ouce seized upon a femal 
This question it is fiiU time 1 
How, then, would yoa proceed, i 
one of your sisters, or any oti 
friends, should, while standing be 
some cold winter's evening, find 
flames ? This is a case that wo 
your courage and your skill. ] 
would run into the street, and i 
Tliis would be a moat fatal step 
would be making progi-ess — the si 
^" ■'" the rrrntfir dinrrnr^^ 
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put it out. K you discern the fire at the 
first moment, as soon as it has caught the 
garment, you may perhaps muffle the flames, 
by hastily gathering up a part of the dress 
with your hands, and clapping them together. 
You can easily take hold of the two comers 
of your pocket handkerchief, and bring the 
parts near together, by hastily closing your 
hands : tliis is similar to what you may do to 
quench the fixe. If this should not succeed, 
or if the flames have advanced too far to try 
it, let the person roll herself upon the floor, 
in such a manner that the flames may be as 
much as possible under her body : if Uie car- 
pet be moveable, throw a part of it over her, 
and thus stifle the flames. A hearth-rug 
would answer the same purpose. In the ab- 
sence of these, a cloth from the table, or 
even your own coat, might be thrown about 
her : whatever it is that you do, let it be 
dona vaypeditiously ; for upon this, more than 
upon anything else, its success may be said 
to depend. As it may happen that there is 
no carpet in the room, or that it may be 
&stened down, some persons have recom- 
mended a cloth to be kept in some well- 
known place in the house, and to be distin- 
guished by some appropriate name, as the 
safety-cloth, the extinguishing-cloth, the fire- 
check, or any other by which it may immedi- 
ately be called for and known. In poor 
hoiises and cottages, a bed-quilt, hastily 



snatched oiT, and thrown round the person) 
an fire, would soon put out the flames. IH 
all these cases, you see, we have recourse ti 
our old general principle, that of preventinj 
the access of the external air to the But 
stance on fire ; and whenever we have ai 
opportunity of bringing this principle inW 
action, we may, sooner or later, be sure d 
succeeding. ~ 
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Modes of Guarding against Fire, — Miscelf^ 
neoua Cautions. 

We are so liable to the attacks of fire ^ 
various forms, and from numerous causes 
that it is no wonder many persons have a 
difiercnt times endeavoured to find out soml 
security against them. 

Among others, Lord Stanhope, an activi 
and ingenious nobleman of the present day 
has directed his attention to the subject, siM 
has invented a method of securing floors firoa 
the attack or progress of fire; a metfaoj 
which it is not difficult to employ in buildiii| 
new houses, or relayinf; floors, and which a^ 
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pears to bp well calculated to answer the pur- 
pose Ids Lordship had in view. 

The general method is divided into three 
parts, any, or all, of which may be adopted 
as occasion may require. 1 . Under-flooring. 
2. Extra-iathitig. 3. Inter-securing. Kyou 
attend parefully to the following description, 
you will soon imderstand the principles of 
the method iii general, and be able to deter- 
mine which particular part of it is to be pre- 
ferred in any case that may occur to you. 

1. Under-flooring. This method is either 
single or double. 

In single under-flooring, a fillet of common 

oak or fir laths, about a quarter of an inch 

thick, is nailed all along each side of every 

joist and of every main timber of the floor 

which is to be secureci. The top of each of 

.these laths or fillets ought to be an inch and 

a half below the top of the joists and timbers 

^agailist. which they are nailed; and thev will 

thus form a sort of small ledge on each side 

of all the joists. These fillets, in nailing, are 

to be well bedded in a rough plaster, formed 

as directed below, so that there may be 

.no interval between them and the joists. 

Th^ spaces between the joists are to be 

filled up with short pieces of common 

lathf Ja*d by the side of each other in a 

rpw*. so that their ends may rest upon the 

fillets, and their direction be in a direction 

F 3 
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contrary ' to that of the joists; these 
pieces ought also to he well bedded in 
rough plaster, but are not to be fast 
with nails. They must then be covered 
one thick coat oi the rough plaster, whi 
to be spread over them to the level ol 
tops of the joists! and in a day or twc 
plaster should he trowelled ever close tc 
side of the joists, without covering the 
of the joists with it. 

In double under-flooring, the fillets 
short pieces of ]aths are applied In the i 
ner above described; but the coat of i 
plaster ought to be little more than ha 
tliick. "While this is spreading on, i 
more of the short pieces of laths must b( 
upon it between the joists, and be di 
deep ill it. They should be laid as clbi 
possible to each other, and in tlie aaiil 
rection with the first layer of short 1 
Over tbifl second layer of latlis, there ' 
l)e spread another coat of rough ph 
which should be trowelled level with 
tops of the joists without rising above H 

This rough plaster may be made of 6 
lime and hair ; or, instead of hair, hay ( 
ped to about three inches long, may be 
with advantage. One measure of con 
rough rsand, two measures of slaked 
and three measures of chopped hay, 
form, in general, a very good propoi 
when suificieutly beut up together in 
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manner of the common mortar. The' hay 
should be put in^ after the two other mgrodi^- 
ents are well beat up together with water. 
This plaster should be made stiff; and, when 
the flooring boards are required to be laid 
down very soon, a fourth or fifth part of 
quick-Ume in powder^ formed by dropping a 
small quantity of water on the lime-stone a 
little while before it is used, and well mixed 
with this rough plaster, will cause it to dry 
very fast. If any cracks appear in the rough 
plaster-work near the joists, when it is 
thoTougfaly dry, they ought to be closed by 
washing them over with a brush wet with 
mortar wash» — ^which may be prepared by 
putting two measures of quick-Ume and one 
of common sand in a pail, and stirring the 
mixture with water, until it becomes of a 
proper consistence. 

JBefore the flooring boards axe laid, a small 
quantity of very dry common sand should bo 
strewed over the plaster-work, and struck 
smooth with a hollow rule, moved in the di- 
rection of the joists, so that it may lie round- 
ing, between each pair of the joists. The 
plaster-work and sand should be perfectly 
dry before the boards are laid, for fear of the 
dxj rot. The method of under-flooring may 
be3ucce8sfully applied to a wooden stair-case ; 
but;, no ^SJ^^ is to be laid upon the rough 
plaster-work. The expense of under-flooring, 




1usiXrf$dship<«atiiniLtosat Iktlemore; than 9ii 
par square yard.* ' 

". The method of extca-latliilig, by whidf 
the second layer of laths may he imbedded i& 
the rough plaster with wliich the (irst layer B 
covered, will afford additional security tl 
ceiling joists, to sloping roofs, and to Wood^ 
partitions — to which indeed it is more espd 
ciall^^ppli cable. Expense, 6d. per yard foj 
partitions ; 9d. per yard for the ceiling. ' 

3. Inter-sec uiing is very similar to that fl 
under-flooring ; but no sand is afterwards tl 
be laid npon it. This method is applicable i 
tlie sameparts of a building as that of extra 
lathing ; but it is seldom necessary. < 

Such in the substance of Lord Stanhope^ 
directions for seciuing the wood-work i 
buildings from destruction byfire. It is ew 
dent, at first \-iew, that the method woul 
tend very much to stop the progress of 
flames (and his Lordship has proved its 
cacy by experiments) ; which is a very 
terial consideration, since floors and parti tioil 
as they are generally constructed, have a c 
trary eflect, and, instead of checking, c 
feed and extend the flre. The additional 
pense of Lord Stanhope's plan is now 
what more than the estimate abovi 

* la suiDC |)arU of l^icealorahirc, NortliBiiiptoi 
anrf prohshlj other conntiea, there are hou« ' 
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owing to the advanced price of materials and 
labour. Though I cannot take upon me to 
recommend this plan, from any actual expe- 
rience of its advantage, yet I confess it ap- 
pears to be deserving of your attention, when- 
ever you are going to build a house, or alter 
one. 

It is worthy of remark, that a fire-house, 
on a peculiar plan, was constructed near Lon- 
don several years ago, by David Hartley, Esq., 
a son of the celebrated philosopher of that 
name^ author of " Observations on Man," &c. 
It was the object of Mr. H. to build his house 
in such a manner, and of such materials, as 
that no application of combustibles could con- 
sume it. As far as the experiments which 
have been made upon it can determine, he 
appears to have succeeded. His Majesty 
countenanced the scheme, and, in the year 
1774, breakfasted in this house, with the 
Queen. While they were taking their meal, 
as we are informed by a writer in the Monthly 
Magazine, fires were lighted on the floor of 
the room beneath, and various inflammable 
materials were ignited, to show that the 
rooms above were fire-proof. The' writer of 
the account visited it a few weeks ago, and 
states, that *' marks of these experiments 
were still visible on the charred boards. In 
like manner there still remained charred sur- 
&ce8 on the landings on the stairs, wherebn 
fires had beien lighted for the p\injo%^ c£ ^<3vv- 



Kuming tlieiti, but in vain ; though the s 
and all the floorings were of ordinal^ '^""^ 
wood ! The fires in the room had been Slfl 
strong, that parts of the deal joists iii tlieflocm 
above were chaiTed, though the boards it 
contact with them were in no degree pend 
trated." ■ 

The floors of this house were double ; an< 
Mr. H.'s " contrivance consisted in interpol 
ing between each set of boards, sheets of b 
minated iron or copper. This nietaUic linia 
served to render the floors air-tight, an 
thereby to intercept the ascent of the heat4 
air, 80 that, although the inferior boards wa| 
actually charred, the less inflammable materii 
of metal prevented the process of combustia 
from taking place in the superior board 
These sheets of iron or copper, were iM 
thicker than tin-foil or cartridge-paper, ji 
when interposed between the double set i 
boards, they appeared to have answered tl 
purpose." 

" The House of Commons voted 25O0L ' 
Mr, Hartley, to defray tiie expenses of til 
building ; the Sovereign considered it a w 
pular act' to give him countenance ; ana 
patriotic Lord Mayor and the Corporation i 
London, to impress the vulgar with de«pl 
convictions of its importance, witnessed tl 
indestructible property of the structure ( 
■ 41^ 1 lOth anniversaiy of the commenc^na 
t tile great fire of London, Yet the iitv« 
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tionsunk into obscurity ; and few records re- 
main of it, except the pompous obelisk and 
the wreck of this house," 
• The house is still standing, at the distance 
of a hundred yards from the obelisk; but has 
lately been so much altered and enlarged, 
that no vestiges remain of " its original pur- 
pose. * 

. Another method of securing floors recom- 
mended by Mr, B. Cook, of Birmingham, by 
haying not only the rafters and beams formed 
of irony and cast hollow, but that the flooring 
joists be also made of cast iron, has been 
lately brought into use.f 

The same gentleman has proposed the ap- 
plication of iron to another purpose in build- 
ing. You would think it odd, perhaps, to 
have iron stairs and stair-cases ; yet such 
were actually recommended by Mr. Cook, and 
have since been^ adopted in many buildings 
where the risque was great or the danger 
pressing. The grand advantage of these stairs 
is their safety in case of fire. " Dreadful," 
observes Mr. C, " must be the situation of 

* Montidy Magazine, April 1, 1815. 

f A model of a floor upon similar principles lias been 
latdy constructed by Mr. B. Farrow, of Great Tower- 
street, London ; and is now, or was lately, exhibited in 
Mark-lane. Two improvements have been introduced by 
Mr. F. ; one is^ that the joists are of wrought iron ; and 
the other, that the flat stones laid between the joists are 
stabbed or made rough on the under side, a% ^ k«^ toit ^V*^ 
ceilfiig, BO that laths are unnecesaary. 
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tteSfe fitersons, who, waked by the «y of fitft 
rtlsh to the liuidmgs, find the lower rooms ad I 
burning, the stair-case blazing and fallii^ 1 
and no escape left but the terrible one of pr& | 
cipi fating theniaelvea from a window, and rntfi 
ning the risk of being dashed to pieces . .' . ,).! 
when, if the stair-case had been of iron, bS fl 
miglit have escaped with little or no injuiy.''' 
Having once thought of iron stair-cOs^ 
beams, and flooring joists, it will be no wow 
der if in other parts of buildings, espedalM 
the roof, it should be proposed to use iron iw 
stead of wood. This has accorduigly bem 
done. A few years ago, I saw in one of thJ 
iron works, near Dudley, a model of an bdSi 
roof, nearly fit to receive the outer corerin^l 
of ^ates or tiles. It appeared exceedingwi 
light in its construction, much more so tmnf I 
those made of wood, and I thought it ''Wf I 
likely that the plan ■would some time or othjfl 
be adopted. I have since leaxned that aevertfll 
roofs, in different parts of the kingdom, hen J 
been lately constructed, as to their spar^J 
rafters, beams, and laths, entirely of iron. ASIJI 
iron roof has lately been put up at Newporff jl 
in Monmouthshire. It covers a building Wl 
feet long and 21 wide over the walls ; aiiSl 
consist of aeren main couples, two leadintC H 
couples, and wall pladng, all of cast iroi^!) 
wrought iron laths, screw-pins, &c., totiffl 
weight 2 tons, 4 cvrt. 2 qrs. 20 lbs., beiii^ I 
wu&Wentfy tstrang to gaatam thg"fawv|ie^ 
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stone tila of this country, and is in itself 
lighter than one of wood, of which substance 
there is not one particle. Tlie main couples 
are made in three pieces, the collar or tie 
beam of which forms part of a circle, thereby 
gi\ing much more head-room than is possible 
with wood ; it requires neither side pieces nor 
rafters, the wrought iron laths being a sub- 
stitute for both. The whole roofing, after 
haviiig been fitted together, and taken to 
pieces again, at Aberdeen iron-works, where 
it was cast, was conveyed in a waggon to 
Newport. It was fitted together again, and 
fixed on the walls in less than five hours, 
completely ready for the tiler, who, having 
no laths to prepare or nail on, can tile a roof 
in half the time it could be done on one con- 
structed of wood. These roofs, it is said, are 
applicable to buildings of all sizes, can be put 
up at a much less expense per square than 
any other, and are evidently far more durable.* 

In a large public building, called the Co- 
loured Cloth Hall, lately erected at Leeds, 
and counting of five streets, averaging one 
hundred yards each, cast iron is substituted 
for wood in the main beamings, for the pur- 
pose of guarding against fire.* 

I have heard of an asylum for insane per- 
sons, but I forget where it is erected, in wmch, 
not only all the parts before mentioned, such 

* See the Monthly and Mechanic's Magazines. Since 
the first edition, the practice has been much «Yto\idftd« 



' fS'bGams, roof's, Hooring joists, and stairs, bill'. 

the very doovs and door-cnses, are nil fonne|b 

of ir<iii ; and tliere is uo doubt that the schenit 

has been more or less adopted in Tariod| 

parts of the British empire, much to dm 

safety of the buildings and those who inhaUK 

tbem. « 

- What should you thiuk of iron burcavft 

'tests of drawers, book-cases, and otiier artidH 

f furniture ! The same Mr. Cook, whonJ 

_ |»ve mentioned before, has written a letM 

I 'io recommend' such things; and has poiutM 

I i^t F method in which they may be made nfl 

I .jgaly light aud cheap, hut ornamental also. >M 

-( When houses are built close together, asa 

5, it ia of great importance tohave^i»rM 

Wjfolis, aa they are called, by means of whiiui 

I^Bpecialljia crowded cities, the progress J 

F^e flames has often been stopped, when otlufl 

e tliey would have proved much more dtm 

I itnictive. In London this plan is enforced ^ 

I sot of parliament. Those partitions betwecv 

fooma which are plastered or stuccoed n 

touch more safe than those wltich are wai|| 

keoted. Solid hnck partitions, even if oiq 

four inches broad, are better still. M 

_ It is not enough tliat you build your hoQM 

L^th as much attention to security as possiljg 

it is necessary also, when you inhabit it, to Hi 

on your guard against the danger of fire, ■ 

whatever fonn it may be employed. Much iw 

juryhaa been occwHoned by negligeBwiMliS 
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point : houses have been set on fire and bui*nt 
down, and sometiiries Kves have been des- 
troyed, by the carelessness of servants in 
throwing out cinders before they have been 
cool ; by leaving linen to dry before the fire ; 
by the falling of the red hot poker upon the 
floor, when it has been incautiously left in the 
fire ; by dropping sparks from a candle ; by 
placing the candle too near the curtains ; and 
by various other means,* of which you have 
probably heard at one time or another. Chil- 
dren and young persons have also been the 
cause of great mischief by the practice, to 
which they are so much inclined, of playing 
with lighted straws, paper, &c., not consider- 
ing the danger to which they are thus expos- 
ing themselves and their friends. To read in 
bed by candlelight, ought by no means to be 
recommended or even allowed, since it would 
be easy to relate many fatal consequences pro- 

* Among other less common sources of danger, it may 
be proper to mention that some time ago a gentleman in 
Atmce sustuned considerable loss from the bursting of a 
pldal by the frost, which set some phosphorus at liberty 
from the water in which it was kept ; thus producing 
flame, on the accession of air to that combustible sub- 
stance. The newspapers lately recorded an instance, still 
more curious, of the window-curtains of a farm-house, 
near Gedney, in Lii^colnshire, being set fire to by a pair 
of ; spectacles which were left in the window- seat, and 
Y^hichf apting as a lens or burning-glass, collected the rays 
OT the sun, and produced an effect which might have been 
hii^j injurious, if not speedily discovered. The curtains 
were burnt. 
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mice'dty it. Perhaps some persons, otht-t- 
wise very cai'eful, may have continued in the 
use of it with safety ; hut it is notwithstand- 
ing a very unwise plan, and is attended with 
so much danger, even when most carefully 
pursued, that it woidd he hetter laid a^^ 
altogether. 

You will do well to call these hints occa- 
sionally to your rcniemhrance, not to alanU] 
hut to cautioji you ; not to render your lives 
miserahle hy continued fear, but to rejidai 
them safer hy pnideut attention. , 






ADDRESS VI. 

ifj?) Accidenls fro7it Water.— Useful FrecaU' | 

■Means of liaising Bodies from tkt fl 

Wa te T. — Drags. 

We often find that things are dangerous, I 
in one point of view, in proportion to their I 
utility m another. Nothing is more usefnl " 
to us than water : a regular and copious sup- 
ply of it is one of the greatest of temporal bless- 
ings ; and yet, on the other hand, nothing, in 
the way of accident, is more destructive. N^, 
it is not too much to assert that more lives arf j 
lost by drowning, than by all other casual&s J 
pat together. If yondtaaed^groof of ^ '" 



it would only be necessary to remind you of 
die groat number of persons who are drowned 
in our rivers, ponds, &c., by bathing dr by 
accidentally felling in, and then to mention 
the far greater multitudes who perish in the 
mighty ocean, by shipwrecks, founderings, 
and other causes. If I could present you 
Nvith a complete list of those who, in the 
course of the last ten years only, have found 
a " watery grave," you would be utterly asto- 
nished, and your hearts would beat with an- 
guish at the thot^ht that so mamy of your 
fellow-creatiu*es, who were once as lively as 
you are now, and thought themselves as se- 
cure, should be thus suddenly overwhelmed 
by the waves of death ! 

But not to " moralize " any longer on this 
awful " spectacle," I will proceed to caution 
you against the dangers which arise from the 
water, and then inform you of the means 
which axe used to recover those who are appa- 
rently drowned. 

Ih tlie first place, learn to swim, if you can 
jBc^'it conveniently and safely y and if you can 
bbtaih the approbation of your friends. I 
ter^'^ixrtich' stress upon these conditions, be- 
(^tt^e h|y attending to them, you may not only 
ttVc^iWiariy evils, and save yqUr friends much 
aimety. but you may also gaiif many advan- 
'l!il^€f8 fioiii the advice and instruction of those 
t«™*)ii*^*bld(Br and wiser than yo'urselvcs. 1 
i^mmk gdihg to give you a A\ssetl^X\m xv^c$^ 

g3 



awimming, a task far whicli X am but ill qu^ 

lified: I would rccomniofld to jour nolio^ 
however, some very judicious observatioq). 
made by the celebrated Dr. Fraiikliii, wl^ 
was an adept in tlie art, and who spent mor^ 
time in the water than perhaps any Enghslb 
man ever did ; you will find them amoijg ^ 
miscellaneouB works in youx school librarj 
As they are too long to he copied bere,i 
shall turn from the hints of the Doctor ^ 
the advice of your favoiurite old Millson,*- 

NevER to go into the water UNTl 
YOU HAVE LEARNED TO SWIM ! YoU 11 

member his explanation of this apparent 
odd precept, " We all know," says he, ".tjij 
if a boy goes out his depth, he will, withoi 
any knowledge of swimming, or any pnevioi 
instruction, soon sink ; but I also know, tna 
by estabhshing one or two maxima ia.tl 
mind, a boy would, in such a situatioit^'t 
enabled to keep himself much longer a^oA 
Few of you, perhaps, are aware that you,iu 
Ughier than the scaler, and conseqyeitti 
require but a moderate exertion to keep y6l 
head above it. The kind of exertion you wi 
learn by noticing ike motions of an expt 
* I here reTer to an excellent little tale, by Mr. Pi, 
kiuson, entitled, "Dasgcroiu Stiorts," of wbidf, a 
MillBon ie tbe litro, hy meiiiis of wkom, Mr. P. ha^ cdi 
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swimmer, better than by any verbal directions; 
But these exertions should not be performed 
with hurry; since they are of ' themselves 
very fatiguing, and must be more so if per- 
formed with impetuosity." With respect to 
corks* and bladders, I conceive they are not 
of much, if any, use in learning to swim ; 
they may appear to save a little trouble at 
first, without promoting your improvement in 
the least; and, as Franklin well observes, 
" you will be no swimmer till you can place 
some confidence in the power of the water to 
support you." This confidence you can 
never acquire, so long as you trust to any 
artificial support. The instructions and ex- 
ample of an expert swimmer, without whom 
you should never venture into any deep water 
till you are able to swim, will answer the 
purpose of teaching you the art more safely, 
speedily, and completely, than any other 
method. 

2, Be very careful where you bathe, if you 
can swim ever so well, lest there should be 
weeds to entangle your feet, or anything else 
to endanger your Ufe. It is by the neglect 
of this very caution, that many good swim- 
mers expose themselves to greater danger 
thaJri those who cannot swim at all, and their 

,,,j*^'*'Iieariiing to swim with corks, is like learning to 
V9^s^)ni<i Latin with a translation on the other side. It 
saves some pains at first, hut the huft\i\CA& \%tvo1 dft\!i*.\ssjSS. 
80 effectually. " Evenings at Home , \ o\ . IW. '^'s . "?^ • 



very" ex))ertu'ess becomes Cilal to them, \iy 

temptmg them into places where thfiir 4^ 
Btruction is inei-itable. Such, you may pe- 
member, was the conduct, and such was (he 
fate, of the iiuhappj gentleman who was 
drowned last suninier in the I'iver near Cain: 
bridge. IIu was able to swim very well ; and 
therefore despised the thought of daJig^. 
A'^enturing, however, iulo a part of the nvej 
with which he was unacqiiainted, hi::; progrq^ 
was soon arrested by the weeds aud rusliei 
which grew plentifully at the bottom,*., o^ 
which entangled him so completely, li^^at aQ 
his efforts to break Im hold were un^vailfiig 
: — he sunkj to rise no more alive. Assist^^tW 
was soon procui'ed by his friend ; but it vm 
too late. The body, when found, was brotigu 
to the shore, and the usiial nieuns employ^ 
to rejtore it to life; but m vain. Tbk.JH 
not the only instance whidi liaa happ^Be4 
within my knowledge in the same place, .and 
by the same means ; Lut, as it is the latcB^ I 
tliought an account of it was likely to impresM 
you more tbreibly. Thus, you see, it is i)«l| 
enoi^h to learn the lyt of swimming; itM 
also necessary to be very prudent in ,tha 
exercise of it. 

S. Do not e.Tposf i/ourne/ivu to tUiyigfr, in 

• I Inie been aince informed, that a jwrt of fltM'«t4tf4 

ineiit is Dol ijuitv corrcdt : tbe veedsiwre HnMiliriiO tkIP 

nur/nce lA the wairr, nod llie i.Kimnii'i' vcnturiaj^'vyvfltj' 

^maug 'hem. waf .■'^"■n cnliinEkAnni dvo-MA. ^m 
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nny other way, unnecessarily ; whether it be 
by walking on the sides of boats ; playing on 
the banks of rivers, or other deep waters ; 
sailing in a boat, except in the company of 
some esroerienced person, or unless you are 
well skuled in the management of your 
vessel ; or venturing upon the ice before it is 
sufficiently strong to bear you. It would be 
easy to give you many examples of the fatal 
consequences of neglecting this caution ; but 
yon can probably recollect some yourselves ; 
and as the danger is so evident, I hope 
nothing more will be needful to fix the rule 
upon your memory. 

4. If, however, after all your care, you 
should be so imfortunate as to faU into the 
wateTf or by any other means get out of your 
depthy how ought you to act ? If you could 
swim, you woijJd undoubtedly make for the 
shore as fast as possible, or, at least, 'keep 
yourself from sinking until some one came 
to your assistance, or, perhaps, until you had 
reached a boat. One of these you might do, 
if no impediment ifrom weeds or the cramp* 
prevented you. But what if you could not 
swim? Let us hear old MiUson on the 
subject. If you wish to drown yourself, 

* For the cure of the cramp, when swunming, Dr. 
Franklin recommends a vigorous and violent shock of the 
part affected, by suddenly and forcibly stretching out the 
leg, which shoiUd be darted out of the water into the air, 
if pQgflible. 



" I'll tell you,' sLiys he, •' liow to do it pre* 
seiuly. Kick aiid splash about as violently; 
as joii t:an, and you'll presently sink. (M 
the contrary, if, uiipressed with tlie idea that 
you are lighter than thu water, you avoid " 
violent action, and calnily and steudily stai 
to refrain from drawing in your breath wh" 
under the water, and to keep your Iw 
raised as much as you can, and gently, 
constantly, move your hands aiid feet in 
proper direction, tliere may be a great 
bability of your keeping afloat until 
arrives." I know it is difficult to hav' 
is called^rpKe/ifi' n/ mind on such occaaii 
aa these, and tli;it it is the want uf thit 
quality which increases the danger 
and often renders escape impossible, ■vttvK 
otherwise, it would be easy ; but yet, mi t 
other hand] it is certain that calmness wi^to 
knowledge is of no use whatever ; and, the] 
fore, a useful hint, if treasured up in I 
iniiid, may occur tu it at the moment it 
wanted, and prove of the most esscnt 
benefit. 

The following siikgular instance of a ntai 
life being saved by very simple inetructioi 
given him in the moment of danger, iarel&ti 
by Mr. Nicholson, in his Fhilosophii 
.lounial. " The ship Worcester was moot 
oil' Culpee, in the Ganges, iji Noveniha 
1770. One of the men, who was emplovfl 
Ju fcmie occupation forward about the csblci 
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slipped into the water, which 1 am sure was 
running seven or eight knots (or miles) an 
hour, which is very common in that river. 
On the alann being given, most of those who 
were upon deck, ran aft, where we saw the 
man's head rise above the water, at the same 
time that he held up both his hands, and 
after a few seconds splashing, sunk again. 
Soon afterwards he rose a second time ; and 
at that instant, the commanding officer, who 
had a hand trumpet in his hand, called out 
to him, ^Keepvimr hands down in tlie water ^ 
He did so, and remained a considerable time 
afloat, while one of the boats which were 
riding astern, was got alongside and manned ; 
and. this relief was also retarded by a blunder 
from too much haste, by which she was cast 
off without oars on board. His fears must 
naturally have increased, as his distance from 
the ship became mreater every moment ; and 
I supple this iilpression m^de him forget 
his newly acquired art ; for he renewed his 
elevation of hands and dashing of the water, 
and again sunk ; but soon rose again, and for 
a short time obeyed the incessant and un- 
varied instruction which was vociferated to 
him through the trumpet. Whenever he 
deviated (from this advice) he sunk ; and he 
had disappeared in this manner, at least Jive 
times; and had been carried almost out of 
hearing before the boat took him up ; which, 
however, at last happened, without any injury 
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in niwiog back tu tbc afaip. 
XJV. p. 630. 

5. Nesdr eieiilure into cold water mk 
ifour body U much healed by exercixt. This' 
an imprudence whivh. has often jBwed fsH 
Dr. Franklin relates an instance, mthin b 
knowledge, of four young nwn, who, h&fil 
worked at harvest in the heat of tlie tlH 
with a view of refreshing themselTes, phlBg< 
into a spring of cold water : two died up 
the spot, a third the next morning', and d 
fourth recovered with great difficulty. Nflia 
allied tu this case, is another meloQchoIy'eE 
which has been lately reported to urnfl 
newspapers. On Monday evening/ tb*'H 
of February, died, at her house iit ' <j?<ttA 
Street, after oidy two days' illnewsi 'Jia 
Catherine Stewart, wife of Major &^i 
Stewart, and sister of Earl Damley. ■ f 
indiscreet application of water to hfifM 
vihen the was war in., is said to have b«fert'1 
cause of the denth of this amiable aftfl'l 
complished woman. Not less dangerbn^ 

6. The practice of dri/ikifir/ eo/d tmterjvM 
you are hot; many have fallen victims'tcjft'j d 
I would, thereiore, caution you metit'M 
ou«ly against it. If you feel thirsty dftWi*) 
lent exercise, and wliile in a state of pffia^ 
tian, it is much better to endure the thlritf 
tiently for a white, until you bc-come id(M 
tlian to nish suddenly iiilo so mupfi (ftii 



purpose of quenching it; or, if jcni mml 
driitk, wbic)i I conceive is seldom nccoiunry 
to be done in sutK amazing liasfe, sumcthiiig 
of a different nature should be taken, oa tea 
or coffoe ; or, hohl water in the mouth some 
time, to take off the chill before you swallow 
it. £ven holding it in the mouth, and put- 
ting it out again, relieves thirst. When cold 
water is received into the stomach in such 
CUGumstances, it seems to abstract suddenly 
toomuch heat from it, whilst all the rest of 
tbfl body IB in too high a temperature, and 
tJi« heat rushing from these partn to supply 
the- deficiency of the other, the whole system 
WlJirowH into disorder. Whatever may be 
the theory to espliun its operations, the 
&tality of^ the practice is too well known to 
b* denied. Tlie following is an instance of a 
still more foolish and destructive custom. 

Miss H went to a ball in perfect health ; 

sho danced all night, and, to cool herself ate 
some ICE ; she was seized with a dreadful 
pain in the stomach, which you may call the 
culd-ache, and died within twenty-four hours. 
Let the body be overheated, and then kei'p 
the foot m ice; you will readily guess the 
ewucM^ueiice, and you will as readily imagine 
t^ isjiay which the constitution must suffer 
v^n. ic« is swallowed and retained in the 
s(OBHch, wliile the rest of the body is heated 
maeb beyond its usual degree. To those who 
may be inadvertently guilty of either of the 
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preceding acts of imprudence, it may be of use 
to know, t)i!it to swallow immediately a table 
spoonful, of brandy, or a few drops of lau-' 
danuir, is the best means of counteracting iU: 
baneful cousequenccK ; tbough I will by ngi 
means undertake to assure you that it wilL 
always prove successful. Avoid tbe daogenl 
and you will bave no occasion to trust to the 
remedy, 

Let us now return to the case of a persoot 
in danger of drowning, and iiKjuirc whaf 
means shouJd be used to save bim. If yo* 
are present, and can make him hear yoiy 
direct him, as in the case of tlie seaioao w 
tbe Worcester, to keep his hands and 
under water until assistance comes : in tU 
mean time, be as active as possible in thicnq 
iiig towards bim a. rope, or a pole, or ang 
thing which may help to bring him ashoN 
"Drowning men," it is said, " catch at straws^ 
you need not doubt, therefore, that he wi] 
eagerly seize whatever you place within hi 
reach to assist him ; thus you may succeM 
perhaps, in drawing bim to shore, and del 
vering him from his perilous situation, j 
you can swim, you may, in some Htuationj 
be of still more ser\'ice ; but I would D( 
advise you to expose yourselves to the dai 
gers of such a bazardous enterprize, uitl 
you axe strong enough to bear them, oth(( 
ivise you may lose your own life withoi 
doing any good to the person you went 1 
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assist.* If it be in the winter, aiid he has 
fidlen through the ice, it will not be wise for 
you to venture too near the hole for the sake 
of pulling him out, lest the ice should break 
again, and you both go down together, to tlie 
dianger of your lives. In this, as in the for- 
mer case, a rope, or a pole, will be of great 

* The best manner of seizing hold of a person whom 
you wish to save from sinking, is to grasp firmly Aw arm 
between the shoulder and the elbow ; this will prevent him 
from clasping you in his arms, and thus forcing you under 
water, and, perhaps, causing you to sink widi him. 

The following judicious directions are worth remem- 
bering : — " Spread a pocket handkerchief on tihe ground, 
and place a hat, with the brim downwards, on the middle 
of the handkerchief, and then tie the han^erchief round 
the hat as you would tie up a bundle, keeping the knots 
as near the centre of the crown as may be. Now, by 
seising the knots in one hand, and keeping the opening 
of the hat upwards, a person, without knowing now to 
swim, may fnrlessly plunge into the water, with what may 
be necessary to save the life of a feUow-creatnre. 

'* If a person should fidl out of a boat, or the boat should 
upset, by running foul of a cable, &c., or should he foil 
off the quays, or indeed fall into any water from which 
he could not extricate himself, but must wait some little 
fime for assistance, had he presence of mind enough to 
irtdp off his hat, and hold it by the brim, placing his 
fingers withinside the crown, and hold it so (top down- 
wards) he would be able, by this method, to keep his 
mouth well above water, tiU assistance should reach him. 
It often happens that danger is descried long before we are 
invcdved in the peril, and time enough to prepare the 
.iil¥>Te inethod; and a courageous person would, in seven 
instBJices out of ten, apply to them with success ; and 
ttraT^Ilera, In fording rivers at unknown fords, or where 
'thaU6^ are deceitful, might make use of these methods 
ifith ttdvaatage." — New Family Jtecmpt Bookt p. 221. 



Bt'i-vice, if tile person eaii support liijnseif liy 
lianging on the ice, or otherwise, until one is 
procured ; but, belter than all would be a 
ladder, which yoii might easily slide across 
the hole, and which would ^irnish the poor 
suiferer with oue of the best helps he could 
tlesire in his perilous situation. Having 
raised himself out of the water upun tlie 
ladder, it would be easy for any of the by- 
standers to drag him along by means of it, 
as upon a sledge, until he got to a sufficient 
distance from the broken place, to trust the 
ice to bear him. On the shores of waters 
which are much frequented by skaters, it 
might be very useful to have a ladder or two 
kept in readiness, at some convenient place, 
or places, so as to be had on the least pos- 
Kille notice. These might be wade lightCT 
thtn common ladders, and broader, that is, 
the rounds, as they are called, might be aoaverrw 
what longer than those in common use. 

An ice life-boat, has been coiitriied by 
Mr, Cleglioni, for the purpose of rescuii^l 
those who have fallen through the ice. 11' 
may be made of any light boat, with tw*' 
additional keels, faced with smooth iron ; an^ 
is easily pushed along by one man, who hM* 
also a long pole witli a spike and a hook, M^, 
assist him in his exertions. Captain Maiibj)^; 
also, who has paid much attention to this 
subject, has invented a \Hrifty of apparatus, 
for the same purpose, such as wicker boats. 
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sprits, "elongatable grappliii'j rod," sliding 
and folding ladders, See. These are all de- 
scribed at length in the Report of the Royal 
Humane Society, for 1814 ; and to the Cap- 
tain's Essay • in that report, I must refer 
those who vnsh for a particular account of 
them. There is one of the number, however, 
with which I must make you acquainted, as 
it is simple in its construction, and has 
already proved highly usefol on many occa- 
sions. It is a rope, having a floating noose, 
distended by whalebone, with an egg-shaped 
piece of wood or cork, at a convenient dis- 
tance, to be easily grasped by the hand. 




The evident purpose of this rope is to 
have it thrown to the aid of a person hang- 
ing by the edges of the ice, or liable to be 
drowned by its breaking. On seizing the 
egg-shaped piece of wood with one hand, he 
SMjppojrts himself by it, while placing the 
nopse over his head and under his arms with 
the; other; then drawing close the slide or 

• Di^ saving pertotu from drowning at the breaking qf 
Me tcff/deUvered before the Committee of the Society, 
oirtlie ll^th of January, 181 i. 
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button, he prevents the noose from slipp^i 
arid may thus be drawn to the shore or ti 
safe part of the ice. This rope nia^ be ui 
with equal advantage in any other case 
danger, and is especially adapted to atfc 
prompt relief to persons falling into 
water, or being washed overboard. 

After all your care to prevent hina frdi 
sinking, it may happen to be utterly out t 
jour power : after struggling for a wbile, ai 
making every exertion he is capable of, d 
imfortunate person may sink at last. WM 
then is to be done ? Is he to be left to fa 
fate, and hia case ^ven up as hopeless? S 
no means. Let an immediate search be mai 
ftjr the body, that it may have a chanc^ ' 
restoration to life. . " 

For this purppae several jnethods andij 
struments have been, at different times, cbj 
trived. The most common instrument-U 
drag, like those which you have seen d 
plasterers use in making their hair motQ 
These, however, being sharp at the poilf 
arc not so proper to raise those bodies wUl 
ore naked as those which are clothed; 
there is danger, in the former case, of t^ 
ing the flesh. To remedy this fault, fi? * 
bs to increaae the chance of finding the b<A 
Dr. Cogan, one of the founders of the Jw 
Humane Society, invented two new dra| 
whif'h I vill now destribe to you. Pig.' 
P). IL isasinipls diag, witL a pole itahq 
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Ivandl^ \ fig. 2 is what the Dr. calls a triaiw 
gular drag, to be managed by a rope at the 
upper end, while a cord, witli a piece of 
wood to float, is fastened to die lower end, 
for the purpose of setting the drag at liberty 
if it should become entangled, or otherwise 
regulating its use. Each of these drags is so 
fonnedj that instead of having a sharp ]^oint 
at the end to pierce the body, it may either 
have a sort of knob or rising, as at fig. 3, or 
a hooked point as at 4, so that it may be 
applied equally well either to a naked or to 
a clothed body, as occasion may require. The 
triangular drag is made with a socket at the 
upper end, that a pole may be put in to work 
it by, instead of a rope, whenever it is thought 
preferable ; in many cases the Doctor thinks 
the union of a pole and a rope at the same 
tijue to this drag, will do better than either 
:singly- A boat and two drags, either simple 
ogr. triangular, or one of each, as the case may 
require, will in general be suflicient, in ordi- 
nary rivers, to bring up any body, which may 
have sunk to its bottom. 

In large and deep rivers, however, espe- 
c;ially where there is much tide, as in the 
Thames, and by which the body is sometimes 
q^fried to a considerable distance from the 
lilace in which it went down, it is often 
necessary to have recourse to other means of 
search. The water may be too deep for the 
pole-drag to be of any use ; and as in wide 



rivers tte space to be searched is genetaDy, 
conaiderable, and what is worse, uncertain, 
tile other drag may take up too much time 
in examining every part of the river where it 
is hkely the body may be found, and after all 
may fail of success. To remedy tliese de- 
fects, a drag-net has heca contrived by Mr.i 
W. Phelps, of Fulhanij and an improvedi 
apparatus, by John Miller, Esq., of Bedfbrdi 
yotb these inventions appear to be veiji 
ingenious, and well calculated for utility. i 

The drag-net is forty yards in length, andt 
about fifteen feet in width ; the meshes ajft; 
about seven inches from angle to angle. Ton 
the bottom are affixed several pieces of lead" 
at equal distances, to sink it; and the topi 
part is kept floating by pieces of cork : thav 
proportion between the lead and the cork \t^ 
so well adjusted that it sweeps the bottnntn 
most closely, and preserves, at the samdl 
time, its perpendicular direction : thus it musCt 
iuialiibly bring up ajiybody, whether laid obi 
lloatuig, witliin tliat space over which ift 
jiaasosj and this space, from the dimenaionfll 
of the net, is considerable. rl 

Mr. Miller's apparatus is represented uj-j 
PI. Ill; At first sight, I am afraid you wJUri 
think it a very perplexing afikir ; but be notn 
too soon alarmed; a little attention vnW sooitf 
remove the difficulty. If you read the folW! 
loiiving description carefidly, and CompttTOi 
it OS you go on with the figures in- the 
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igraviii^, taking particular notice of those 
arts which are pointed out by letters, you 
ill find it much more easy than you imagine, 

> understand the whole construction of it, 
id the manner of applying it to use. 

This machine consists of a round piece of 
3al, A A, fig. 1 , ten feet in length, and two 
iches and a half in diameter ; at thirteen 
Lches from each end of it, a square piece of 
5al, B, twelve inches in length and one 
ich and a half in diameter, made firm by a 
racket, is let in and glued or nailed. To 
lis bar, four six-pointed drags, CCCC, are 
igpended at equal distances. These drags 
re weighted with two pounds of lead, afiixed 

> run on to the lower end of their shafts or 
;ems, to steady them when in action, and 

> keep their points from running into the 
round, which, had they nothing to coimter- 
rt their weight and preponderancy at top, 
ley would do. The buoyancy of the bar on 
le one hand, and the weight of the lead on 
le other, have the effect of keeping the 
rags in an upright position when at rest in 
le water, and in a diagonal one when pulled 
>rward, scraping the ground, but not enter- 
ig it. Each drag, as shown in fig. 3, has a 
urivel at both ends of its shaft or stem. Its 
hole length, including swivels, is about 
Ineteen inches. At nine and a half inches 
om the top, the hooks, which are three 
ily at their base, but which are subdivided 



at eiglit inches Iruiu tlieir ends, takej 
rise. They arc curved, and their d 
wbeu turned up again, are about four.| 
below the level of their tops, and t^ 
inches asunder j and the outside point tA 
subdivision is tliirteen inches from its « 
ing one. The extreme points are spK 
formed into a double hook, very sliarg 
pointing towards the stem. l 

Holes are bored through the bar , 
equal distances, so as the liooks wh^ 
pended may approach each other with]) 
inches. Tlirough those at the end, whi 
larger than the others, and made close f 
pieces of wood let into the bar, the prii 
or drawing ropes DD pass. This ropd 
considerable length and strength, an^ 
through the top swivels of all the dr^ 
is then made fast by wooden wedges 14 
into the holes through which it paSDt 
such a length as will suspend the tW 
drags a few inches below the end A 
pieces of wood let into the bar. Thu 
three drags are suspended at the aao^ 
tance from the bar by lines of anj 
length coming through the holes in ttt 
and tied to their top swivels. TheseJ, 
drags, as well as the two end ones, ftve 
fast to the principal or drawing rope ajf 
distances, witli a piece of tar-line tiedli 
tQp swivels; aud the two outside dca'^ 
kept in their proper situation by thi 
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2ipal ropes going through a staple fixed in 
the pieces of wood let into the bar ; and the 
two others are kept either from approacliing 
JT entangling with one another, or the out- 
side ones, by bored pieces of wood aa, of 
equal lengths, placed between each drag at 
the bottom, tiirough which and their bottom 
swivels a rope made fast to the bottom swivels 
of the two outside drags passes. The drags, 
however tied or fastened their swivels may 
be, always have their own rotary motion free ; 
consequently their points, by their own gra- 
vity, will always assume and retain their 
proper position when in action. The bar 
dears the way for the drags, breaking and 
removing weeds, or what else might other- 
wise impede their progress and action. The 
drags, being suspended to the bar, and sepa- 
rated from each other by nothing but what 
will give way, are unaulatory in their pro- 
gress as the bottom is, but will yet preserve 
the ifiill extent of the sweep. 

Thus formed, the machine is ready for use, 
arid may be drawn, in this shape, backward 
and forward at pleasure: but should the 
water within which it is to be. used be 
thought to contain roots of trees, or any 
thing likely to occasion the necessity of 
drawing up or releasing any one of the drags 
frdm the obstacle it has met with, then 
aiiother appendage is advisable; A bar E, 
leto in substance than the leading, but of the 



f&yne lengtli, anJ wTiidi, for uistiiii'iioi) f^^^> 
I call the floating bar, lias holes luad^ tbrougli 
it at the same distaucc from each other as 
those in the leading bar ; aud ropes of equal 
lengths, (either ten fc-et, or any other length 
which may be chosenj) after having been 
tied to the bottom swivels of all the drags, 
are to be brought through these holes, and 
there stopped, either by a knot or pieces of 
cork at their ends. By this means any par- 
ticular drag may be got at, without altering 
the position of the others ; for, as far as the 
flexibility of the rope in the intermediate 
spaces between the several drags will adjnit, 
each is free and independent of the other ; 
and since, by means of these ropes, a paral- 
lelism is preserved fiom the leading bar to 
the floating one, the floating one of ct^qrse 
brings into vievr the direction the one vfkvibi 
is sunk is taking. 

Should the current of water be stroiUi U 
would carry the floating bar before theleMlr 
ing one, in a drawing-down stream, ^ ,rope 
b, therefore, weighted with a stone pr pifW^ 
of lead at its end, is requisite. Iliis will ^ct 
as a kind of anchor to it ; will steady it, and 
keep it where it ought to be, behiiul,,|;^ 
leatUng one. If bored pieces of deal da, 
fifteen inches long, are, after passing Uk 
ropes of the floating bar through theni,;ii)4t4^ 
faat by wooden sedges to those ,ro{w%.^ 
three inches distance from the bottoms of the 
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drags, they will, Ly their buoyancy and ten- 
sion, prevent these ropes of the floating bar 
entajigling round the points of the drag. 

Kg. 2 shows the state in which the whole 
should be kept ready for use or removal. 



ADDRESS VII. 

Accidents from water, continued, — Means of 
restoring to life persons apparently droumed. 
— Account of the Royal Humane Society, 

Having directed you how to raise from the 
water a body which has sunk under it, I pro- 
ceed to instruct you in the means to be 
employed in restoring it to animation. To 
this point I must request your most serious 
ttttdntion, because the proper method of 
{irooeeding in these cases is very little known 
among the public at large, and because, in 
80 critital an affair, a mistake, which may 
appear trifling to a person ignorant of the 
subject, may prove fatal to the individual in 
daiiger. It is possible, too, that one of you 
fhay be the only person present, on such an 
occasion as this, who is acquainted with the 

1 



methods that ought tu he cmpliQyed, -and on 
wlioDi therefore depends, under Providence, 
the preservation oi" a fellow-creature's life. 
Should you, on approaching the spot where 
a body, just taken from tlie water, has been 
brought to shore, and finding; every one igno- 
rnntofwhat ought to be done, be yourself 
also unable to give any direction, or take any 
step in the business, your attendance and 
your sympathy will be equally vain, and you 
may return from the melancholy scene, 
lamenting that you can do no good. On the 
contrary, if you have taken care to acquaint 
yourself with the means which sensible men 
have contrived, and which have often proved 
successful in these cases, your assistance and 
advice may be of the most essential service ; 
and if success attend your labours, you may 
retire with the most pleasing emotions in 
your breast, and in such a state of mind as a 
" monarch* might envy." Such actions are 



■Tbementiun of this p 
Tales, brought to the reoiei 
A vcrj interesting anecdol 
RusiiA, wbo was the 
of Chat countr;. 

Riding one day bcJ 
the little river Wiloii, and not fw from the 1 
name, ia Lithuania, bin Majesty perceived several peraani 
dragging aometlung out of the water, which proved to be 
the body of a man ajiparftitls iiftlea. Having directed 
the boora around him (a convny the body to a bank, he 
proceeded, with his own houdi, to assist in talcing the wet 
Clothes from the apparent corpse, and to rub hiit (empleii 



, from one of Ramsay'* 
nabronce of one of my hearcti 
te of Aleiandei, Emperor of 
B of restoring to lile a peanut 

a. th$ bank of 
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not only useftil to the individual himself and 
the commiuiity to which he is restored, but 
they leave a "relish and a fragrance upon 

wrists, 8cc.f for a considerable time, but without any visi- 
ble effect. While thus occupied, his MajeHty was joined 
by the gentlemen of his suite, amon^ whom was an Eni^Iinh 
surgeon in the Emperor's service, who, proposing to lilted 
the patient, his Majesty held and rubbed his arm, render- 
ing also every other assistance in his power. ThiM attempt 
failing, they continued to employ all other means they 
could devise until more than three houm were expired, 
when the surgeon declared it to be a hopeless cn^e. His 
Majesty, however, not yet satisfied, desired that the attempt 
to let blood mig^t be repeated, which was accordingly 
done, the Emperor and his noble attendants making a Inst 
eiFort in rubbing, &c., when they had, at length, the satis- 
feuTtion to behold the blood make its appearance, accom- 
panied with a slight groan. His Majesty's emotions were 
so ardent that, in the plenitude of his joy, he exclaimed, 
'* This is the brightest dat of my life," and the 
tears which instantaneously glistened in his eyes indicated 
the sincerity of his exclamation. 

This fSeivourable appearance occasioned them to re- 
double their exertions, which were finally crowned with 
success. "When the surgeon was looking about for some- 
thing to stop the blood and tie up the arm with, the Em- 
peror took out his handkerchief, tore it in pieces, bound 
up l^e poor fellow's arm with it, and remained till he saw 
him quite recovered, and proper care taken of him. His 
Majesty concluded this act of benevolence, by ordering 
the restored peasant a sum of money, and otherwise pro- 
viding for him and his family. 

The Royal Humane Society, on hearing of this noble 
instance of philanthropy, expressed their testimony of the 
high sense they entertained of it, by voting their gold 
medal, with an appropriate inscription, to the Emperor, 
and rec^esting his Majesty's gracious acceptance of it. — 
See the Amnuil Report qfihe Royal Humane Society for 

i3or. 



t)ifl iiiiuil" of the perfoimer, "aud tlie re- 
ateinbrauce of them is Hweol."* 

Let me advise you to prepare for this uti- 
lity and these enjoyments by atteudiug to the 
TUlea which I am now going to lay lifibre 
yoa, and by embracing every opportunity, in 
jEuture, of gaining sucli additional information 
B8 may contribute to ends so praiseworthy 
and so desirable. You will never, I trust, 
lepent the little trouVilc it will cost you, and 
X shall most siuceiely rejoice if any thing I 
have said, or may hereafter say to you, shall 
tend to this purpose in even the smallest de- 
gree. 

Rule* for the Trealment of Drowned Personi, 
recommended by the Royal Humane So- 
ciety. 

1. It is of the utmost importance, first, to 
cleanse tlie mouth aiad nostrils, strip oS the 
wet clothes, wipe aikd clean the body, and 
wrap it in dry clothes or blankets, before it 
is removed. The colder tlie weather, the 
more desirable it will be to strip off the wet 
clothes, aud put on dry ones or bluikets; 
this sliould be dune upon the spot, unless a 
couvc-nient place is near at hand, to carry 
into execution the more material prepara- 
tions. 

" Or. Unnie'B besulifol prGfacc lo his Commifahirf oh 



2. 'fcire&idviag'tlie body to ti tdnti-iiielft 
place, care nlmt be tftken that it be not 
bruised, ntor shaken violently, nor rottfflily 
handled, nor carried over any man's shoulders 
with the head htmging downward, nor rolled 
upon the ground, nor over a barrel, nor lifted 
up by the heels ; for experience p^o^'e8 tiiat 
all these methods may be injurious, and de- 
stroy the small remains of life. The unfortu- 
nate object should be cairtiously conveyed by 
two or more pereons ; or in a carriage upon 
straw, or upon a door or board, lying as on a 
bed, with the head a little raised, and kept 
in as natural and easy a position as possible. 

3. The body, being well dryedwith a cloth 
or flannel, should be placed on the back on a 
table of convenient height, and the head, 
shoulders, and chest be raised, and supported 
in that position, and warm blankets applied 
as soon as possible, Tlie nostrils and mouth 
should be again thoroughly cleansed, and 
both be kept free and open. Air should be 
admitted freely into the room. 

i. Artificial respiration should now be re- 
sorted to. As none but medical gentlemen, 
however, or those who have been well in- 
structed in the art, can. employ the society's 
instruments with success or safety, it will he 
highly proper, until they arrive, to endeavour 
to excite the natural breathing both of inspi- 
ration weaA expiration, by pressure oh the 
thorax (breast), ribs, and abdominal muscles 
i3 



Qaxfxt {>arts of die be%), merely by tli<.> 
^WU^s, HO' OS to press out as Iafg« a portion ul' 
tlfP: iittemal aif as possible; a«d tbien remov- 
ing aod applyiuy tue pressure alternately, in 
^jier to imitate the natural breathing, and 
PEpmotc the introduction of atmospheric air, 
ifti' proportion to the quantity pressed out from 
the air-cells of the lungs. This method of 
exciting tlte lungs to action, has been tried 
with success in the restoration of BCveral per- 
sons, who, in all probability, would have 
perished without it. 

5. While some assistants are engaged with 
artificial respiration, others we have already 
hinted should be employed in comniuoicating 
continued heat to the body. Dry warm 
blankets, bags of warm grains, or sand blad' 
dtirs, or bottles of hot water, or hot bricks, or 
Uankets wruug out of hot water, are amongst 
the means most easily obtained. The body 
may be placed before a fire, or in tlie euiv- 
tdi^e, if strong at the time. Whatever niav 
bfl the means employed, the restoration of 
^^mtb should always be assiduously pur- 
^i^. Should the accident happen ui UiA 
Xii^hbourhood of a steam-engine, brewhouse, 
tMljKkhpuse, or any fabric where warm water 
pby easily be procured, it woidd be of great 
^e>^rtance to place the body va a warm Iwtbi 
^B^^fttcd to a degree of heat not exceeding 
itB« huncUcil degrees. The warmth, .mt>6t 



or blanket?. 'Bottleaof hot water should be 
kid at the bottom of the feet, the jointn 
of the knees, and under the armpits ; and 
a warmingpan moderately heated, or hot 
bricks wrapped in clotlis, should be passed 
over the body, and particularly in the dlreo- 
tion of the spine. A large bladder should be 
applied filled with hot water, and inclosed in 
flannel, to the reg^ion of the atomach and 
heart. The natural and kindly warmth of a 
healthy person, lying bytheside of the body, 
has been found, in soiae eases of adults, and 
particularly of children, very efficacious ; but 
the warm bath, where it can be procured, is 
preferable to all other means of eommunicat- 
mg heat. 

6. Friction may be brought in aid of these 
means, first fijr increasing warmth, and then 
for assisting the circulation of the blood. It 
should be gentle, and is boat applied by a 
warm hand. 

T. If there be any signs of returning life, 
such as sighing, gasping, twitching, or any 
convulsive motions, beating of the heart, the 
return of the natural colour and warmth, 
Etimalants may be employed, but not before. 
Irritetion at the nose excites tbe action of 
the muscles concerned in respiration ; the 
nostrils may therefore be occasionally touched 
with tt feather dipped in spirits of heartshom, 
aromatic spirits of vinegar, &c. j and a lini- 
ment of e(]ual parts of spirits of hartshorn and 



diSifl 6tf may be ru^teii oAuieSYtast^j tinkles, 
tMiiples, and parts opposite tli6 atOiuach and 
heart. Mod(?rately wai'm aiid GtimulatiDg 
liquor may also be introduced into the sto- 
mach, by means of a syringe and flexible 
tube, such as warm negus, or water wilJi 
spirits of liartshom, mustard, or essence of 
peppei-mint, The best time to administer it, 
IS a few minutes after the other part of the 
process is begun. The other metliods should 
be. continued with ardour and perseverance 
for two hours* or upwards, although there 
should not be the least symptom of life. 

Li the application of stimulants, electricity 
baa been recommended ; but, as only medical 
men can, in general, judge of its propriety, I 
shall not furnish you with any directions on 
this subject, or on tliat of bleeding from the 
jugular vein, which is sometimes resorted to 
for the purpose of relieving the brain when 
the heart and the veinous system are gorged 
with blood, as they generally will be after 
submersion. See the Reports of the Royal 
Humane Soeitty. 
' The vulgar notion, that a person will reco- 
ver iu a. few minutes, or not at all; and the 
igmirant, foolish practice of ridiculing those 

* Dr. Curry a of npiniaa that ao case o( B person re- 
cently drowned, ausht to be (riven up as hojielesg till tb* 
projtci: meosareg liave beuD [lersistaU in six h'jubs at 
luat. See fais OWrvitiont un Drowuiiigi &ti., quDtod in 
Dr. LcOaom'i HttUl, IJu:. Vol. II. 
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who are willing to persevere, as if they wero 
attempting impossimlities, has most certainly 
caused the death of many who might other- 
wise have been saved. Most of the above 
rules are happily of such a nature, that they 
may be begun immediately, and that by per- 
sons who are not acquainted with the medical 
art ;* yet it is always advisable to seek the 
assistance of some regular practitioner as soon 
as possible ; not only as bleeding is proper, 
and sometimes necessary, but as it is to be pre- 
sumed, that such a one will be more skilful 
and expert, and better able to vary the me- 
thods of procedure as circumstances may re- 
quire.f 

To the above excellent rules, sanctioned by 
the Royal Humane Society, and circulated 
in their annual reports, it may be proper to 
add the following directions from another 
quarter, respecting the mode of treatment 
which ought to be adopted on the re-appear- 
ance of life. 

* The newipapen of the present month gire an account 
of a young person who was drowned by throwing herself 
into the Thames, near Millbank, on Saturday , the 30th of 
May. She was inunediately observed; and assistance 
being afforded by means of boats, the body was brought 
on shore, after it had been seven ffUnutet in the water. 
There were at the time symptonu of ammatioHf but no 
medieal man could be fotmd before $ke was entirely 
dead/ 

f See Dr. Lettsom^s Hinle designed to promote Beneff- 
cenee, Ten^^eranctt and Medical Science^ Vol. II, p. 2S^0. 
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'^ .Siiould j'ou bo so happj as to succeed i4 
^:.^'^.. ^ :^ ....-11 I _ j^ 



yoiir' attempt, it will he very necessary, wha 

■ ' -' ■ Lid" " "■ 



coniplote sensation is returned) tlwt atlditioni 
care be taken to cherish the vital action by t^ 
mostsoothinffineaus. All violent proceediiV 
should therefore be immediately abandons 
and the patient should be indulged with j 
much silence as possible. At that iuipurta 
crisis, moderate friction only is requisite- , , 
die reviving person happen to be in the wai 
bath, he may eitlier remain there, provid 
liis sensations be easy and agreeabFe, oi^ 
removed to a comfortable bed, after beil 
expeditiously dried viith vvann flunneb. 5 
mentations may be applied to the pitwf ,^ 
stomach, bladders or bottles of warm wat 
placed upon the left side ; the mouth cleuj 
of froth and mucus, and a little >vhite yrij 
dropped on the tongue. All strong stiio' 
lants, however, should at this important j^ii 
ture be avoided, as injurious. The patjiq 
ought rather, for a short interval, to be ^ 
signed to the efforts of nature, and left -in 
composed and quiescent state ; as soon. ,aa 
is able to swallow freely, and is desirous 
taking nourishment, warm ivine, or tea w^ 
a few drops of vinegar instead of ui31[,| 
gruel, warm beer, and the like, should J 
pven in small doses frequently rcpe^la 
Great caution is c^ddently iieccasaxy t^(,,t 
moment of restoration, and for some tinr 
afterward, lest all the advantage you hai 
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^ned should be suddenly lost again ; in the 
same manner as a fire which is just beginning 
to^revive, will be in danger of utter extinction 
if you overload it hastily with coals. 

Anotheif medical firiend* has favoured me 
with a more compendious view of the rules 
necessary to be observed on these occasions ; 
and as you will probably be better able to 
remember, and to use, them in this fonn, 
than when they are given in longer detail, I 
shall now present them to you. 

Upon the discovery that a person is in danger 
of being drowned, a messenger should be im- 
mediately dispatched to the nearest medical 
man, without waiting for the body being got 
out ; and if he does not arrive, the following 
are the only directions which ought to be at- 
tended to in his absence. 

The two great objects are to cleanse the 
mouth and nostrils, and to dry and warm the 
body ; and these should be done as quickly 
as possible. The head should be kept some- 
what elevated,- and on a line with the body ; 
and on no account should the body be held 
up by the legs, or carried with the head 
hanging down. 

1. The wet clothes should never be al- 
lowed to remain on five minutes. If no 
house is near, they ought to be stripped or 
cut off immediately, the body wiped dry with 

• Mr. Hunt, of Clapton. 
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liMidkeicMefs, or any thing handj 
vered with the warm clothes of a: 
benevolent enough to spare a pa 
dress to save the life of a fellow-ia| 
a blanket can be prociired, it will^ 
purpose exceedingly well. M 

a. The body should be taken vm 
shutter, or carried by five ox six. 
head, shoulders, and hips being suj 
the nearest house, and placed on a 

3. The body being dried, is n 
warmed in any and every possible 
wann bath, a fire, a waiTningpan, 
hot water, the contact of a human 1 
tie frictioHj or any other means v 
tfaemseh'es, must he resorted to w 
lay. The extremities and spine i 
warmed first ; but every thing shra 
with pro3nptness, with system, aaj 
tleness. fl 

4. If no signs of life appear in fi^ 
' heavy, hut gradual, pressip 



it suddenly. L 



chest, and 

repeated alternately about ten o 
in a minute, for five hours, if 
without ceasing ; the mouth being 
and the fiictions being kept up all t 

5. The bellows ought not to bi 
ignorant or inexperienced persons. 

It may be proper to obsei^ve lieri 
means of restoration above recoinm 
applicable to various other cases it 



lath ; such as hanging, the stroke of light- 
ng, luffocatioH by dainpB and tioxious va- 
ittrt, whether proceeding &om coal-vwtei, 
« cimfined air of welU, cisterns, caven, or the 
wf of fermenting liquors ; to those seized 
1th apoplectic and convnlsite fits, and ti 
ose whose lives are endangered by thi 
tion oi intense frost, 

jfccount of the Royal Humane Society. 
I have so often mentioned this society, in 
e last two addresses, without giving you any 
izticular account of it as I promised to do, 
at I fear you will suspect me of forgetting 
J promise. I have no design, however, to 
uppoint you, and shall, therefore, enter 
ion the pleasing task immediately. 
Before the rise of this admirable society, it 
ta the universal practice to consider every 
le to be dead as soon as he had ceased to 
eathe ; and to look upon the vital powers as 
itroyed, when they were only suspended. ■ 
ence there is very great reason to fear that 
Bt numbers of persons have, in. all ages, 
en-placed in untimely graves, who were only 
U, and not dead. Sometimes, indeed, when 
B appeared to bo utterly gone, an unex- 
cted restoration would take place, to the 
rprise of those who beheld it, or heard of 
But these instances were rare; and were 
neraily reckoned so very extraordinary, tlta^, 
mmon evidence was not sufficient to mf""" 
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lAet^ile believe tlieni. Still, however, several 
uistaiioes were fully proved to the Gatisfactiott 
of impartial niinda ; and about sixty yeai 
ago, l5r. John Fothergill, a noted physicid 
of that time, had a paper printed to shot 
" the possibility of saii-ing many lives, vritboi 
risking any thing," He was dissatisfied will 
the common rules of judging whether a pev 
son was dead or not, particularly in suddel 
cases ; and, being a very benevolent man, fa) 
wished to excite attention to the subject ; bn 
though his remarks were addressed to cmel 
the most learned societies * in fkigland, thfl 
did not, at the time, produce any good et&i| 
Several facts occurred in various parts of U| 
continent, which proved the Doctor's c^nil 
to be right; hut no general attention n) 
paid to the subject till many years afterwud| 
To Holland belongs the honour of the Qtl 
society that ever was instituted for the ed 
press purpose of rescuing persons Irom deal 
by drowning. In that country, intersecSa 
as it is in all directions by canals and inla^ 
seas, many persons were annually drowntf 
lor want of proper assistance to help them at 
of the water, or of proper treatment whe 
they were brought to land. As much as pdl 
sible to remedy this evi\, a number of genCh 
men united themselves into a society, i 
fAmstordam, in the year 1767, and oflcrri 
to those who saved the life o£l 

* The Royal SacWf ot lioaJ-on. 



atizien in danger of perishing by water. 'i'tiiB 
hod a good efftct, and the oxani]}le was iitoi-c 
or less fiJlowed at Milan, Venice, Haniburpli, 
various parts of Germany, aiid Paris. The 
society at Amsterdam, which you know is the 
capital city of Holland, publiehed accounts, 
from time to time, of the methods of treat- 
ment that were adopted, and of the success 
which followed their application. In the year 
1773, these accounts were translated into 
Engli^ by Dr. Cogan, now of Bath, and fully 
proved that it was pussible, in many instaneeti, 
to recover persons tliat, from drowning, were 
iqipaieutly dead. 
I Strange as it may seem, even these statc- 
mcBts failed to make any general impression 
upon the mind of the public in England. One 
gentleman, however, they deeply iuterGsted: 
this was the late excellect Dr. William HaWes, 
whose benevolent soul was fired with the 
hope thus afforded him of saving the lives of 
iHBiiy of his feUow-creatures. The very same 
Tear in which he received the accounts from 
Holland (1773), he set about the noble pro- 
ject which lay so near his heart. By pubhc 
advertisement lie offered rewards to persons 
who should rescue bodies from the water, 
between Ijondon and Westminster bridges, 
within a certain' time after the accident, bring 
them to places appointed for the reception, 
and give immediate notice to him. For some 
time his plan was treated with ridicule, and 
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mcouutered niuck opposition : his object 
seemed so much tike an attempt to raise tilt 
dead, that many persona either could not, at 
would not, see the difference between theol 
and therefore looked upon him a^ the patrdi 
of a viiin and visionary scheme. But )m 
ardour and his perseverance were crowml 
with success : in less than a year he bad tw 
happiness, with the assistance of other medM 
cal men, of saving many lives which wOuUf 
otherwise have been lost. During this periow 
lie paid all the rewards himself; and thus en 
pended a considerable sum in pursuit of' hii 
favourite design. His iriend, Ur. Cogan, na 
monstrating; with htm on the injury hiB pna 
vate fortune would sustain from a pentneti 
ance in these expenses, it was agreed thil 
each of these gentlemen should bring fif^efla 
friends to a. meeting at the Cliapter Coffen 
house for the express purpose of forming'j 
Humane Society in London. '4 

In the summer of the year 1774, the prd 
posed meeting took place, the society vti 
formed, subscriptions were entered into, rll 
wards were publicly advertised, bodies v/em 
rescued from the water, and, at length, sev^li 
were restored to life. These successful ifli 
stances gave great encouragement to the pr^j 
jeetors and supporters of the new socioH| 
who not only rejoiced in such rewards of thcH 
liJ>oiu:ii, hut were also stimulated by them t^ 
fresh activity, and renewed determination* ti 



^ai.-«tacnoounter. Tlieir nttenipta 'Wdrei&KF>a 
wIvileitCeBted, uAt unl J b; the^ vulgnrjtbut;ir^ 
^TDC o£ the learned, and erien by afe^ismip- 
mat phyBiciajiB, as idle and visionary, and 
placed upon a level with proEessing to raise 
the ■ dead. Such prejudices could only i be 
f^moved by iooouteatable facts. " Happily*!' 
WjWi-Ur. Hawes, " the animated exertionb 
Wdieajriy Euhscriptions of a few iiidividilals 
Enabled us to produce them befbi-e our htDk 
iHsdiwas exhausted." 

,j iThe otmcerns of the rising society were 
ddcfly managed durin}:; many yeaxa by Doctors 
Co^aa and Hawes : the former prepared the 
Aoautd' Heports for the first six yeRi& ; and 
thf latter, in 1776, b^on a course of lectures 
o^.FUspended animation, a subject whicli had 
Jieter.been rationally trea.ted to jiny extent 
b^tne. . These lectures, which excited the 
attention not only of medical students, but bf 
thei public, to so important an object, were 
continued several years, and contributed vb^ 
materially to forward the views of the society. 
in 1777, the Doctor distributed no ifewer 
dtan Beyen thousand copies of iiis " AddiMrj 
<m Premature Death and Premature Inter* 
meat ;" and offered " tlie reward of one 
guinea to any nurse or other attendant <») 
any child or grown: person returning to lifej 
by their humane attention : provided the fact 
was .ascertain I'd by > a Rentlemaii of the . fiw 



eulty, or three creditable percons." B; 
advice the society ofiiered prize medal 
the best dissertations on subjects couii< 
with suspended aaiimation, which servet 
further to advance the cause of resuscitt 
by calling forth many obsen-ations tendi: 
improve both its theory and its prai 
When Dr. Cogan returned to HoUain 
1780, the task of drawing up the Annua 
ports developed upon Mr. Hawea, who, i 
to the advantage of this society, regiJarl; 
charged this inipoitant office, in additk 
his other exertions, until his lamented « 
in 1808. 

In the mean time tlie society continu 
flourish. Intelligent men no longer d« 
its utility. The assistance of the faculty 
readily given to its exertions, which be 
not only more extended, but more suece 
The public at lai^e took an increasinj 
terest in its concerns ; and humane per 
-of all ranks, were actively intent on pre 
ing its benevolent designs. His Majest 
1784, became its immediate patron; an 
1790, granted to the society a plot of gr 
cont^uous to the Serpentine River in h 
park, where a receiving house has been 
erected, and furnished^ with a most exc( 
set of apparatus for the recovery of dro 
persons. There is now a great numbi 
such receiving houses in the neighbom 
of London, on both sides of the river Th) 



n which the iikstruiaeiiU itai;d'L^ithe>socitilj 
ire k«pt Ml coDstanE readiness tin' usu oa the 
ihortest Jiotice. 

I On the death of Dr. Rawcs, whose abtui- 
lant labours in the cause of humanity and 
lenevolence entitle him to rank in the same 
ilsss with a Howard and a Berchtold,* he waa 

' * A HiMi-Bril and a Berch/ald. — The ctwHCter of Ho*af cl 
><*a aiuTenall; known sad sdmlreili IhM It ii necdleM Co 
KfilaiD or justify Xhe Dllusion here nudi la it. Of Count 
J^chtold, aa he is mncb luBs kaann in England, il: may be 
t^ht to relitE. that bt was an Anatrian nobleEDin, who, 
Ike Hmrud, devoted his life to Che service of luaokiDd, 
Dd Ulie hiia fell a victim to his kniBuitr. The parallel 
■etWBCD tbese two eitraordinaiy meo wil! appear more 
trildns and complete, when it i» btnted that BerchtoH 
KKeUea thirteen yean in Europe nad four years in Asia 
f^iAine*, far thu ktudaUe purpaoea at making bimtrif 
|Ctjaaiuteil irith Che happiness and wrptcbedDeM of maS' 
Sai: o( prorooting the former, and of rnici|;it|ng the 
Hter, tti'Che ultaostof hie pawer. He was^he Fi>uiide'r of 
fas Moravian Humane Co eielf. snd of the lEitaliliHiiiaettt 
^ FreHervutiaa at IVagueond Bronn. Some time befote 
Ha d«atb, id ISO!), he oonverCed bis fine costli? of BuchV 
Rb.in Moravia, into a hospital for »ii:k and wounded 
bcBtriata, Im sttosiBDi; wbom he cangbt so epidemic fevei> 
rhicb tenninated hja life. 

Th£ Count published several tracts and books to aid and 
artend liis benevolent labours. The most known of hii 
MbtiealwBH ia thst which i> entitled, " Hints fur Patriotic 
ErwKUen," in two volamea. Not nnif " patriotic,'" but 
lU ofher travellers, may Hod in Iheae hints mnnj tbissa 
iorthy of their serious attentjoa, 

Cdald birtb, or talents, or e'ea virtne, save 

IllusCrioas 



Ceald merit turn the envenom'd sbatl aside, 
,, T^p bad not KowARD, Hawbs, nor BEttoaroLD 



difli 



_ ,_ Trifinte to the Memory of the ' ' Tiiumvin. 

'orthlea," in tlic Report of the Ru^a.WiuiiaiA^wlW'.'^ 



taak,jo£,prL't^J'Uig tlio .Annual J,lejiortat.,-.l:a 
Df. J^gttabiH, a geutk'iiiaii who, having ,-owB 
iQjjg actuated l>y tke spirit, is eveiy .TOJ 
wuriliy of treadiug in die steps of li^, jUui^ 
u-ious predecessors.* 

li' you ever liave au opportunity of cxanilii< 
iiig the Aunual Reports of wUieh I have betju 
speaking, you will iind them very iuteresdug 
indeed : they cMitain not only the 
rules acted upon and reconiniendqd. by 
83ciety ill the several cases wIdcU eomeunt 
their notice, descriptions of instrmnents,l|att 
of subscrihers, and a general accouul of wi 
success of the past year, but a paxtici Jay ^t&* 
tail of the most reiiiarkaltle cases, wifth an.a^ 
count of the circuuistances attending tbeiii, 
and of the precise effects produced by tlu; jop. 
thods employed. Suine of these ■ cases iM 
particularly striking, and ser^c not onl^. t^ 
show the value of the insti^utio%,hut ^Jsffflf 
improve its plans, and to throw .it^uf^ Jif^ 
upon the genera] subject. ,! ,j'| 

* In one aense, Dr. Lotteofa wa* the {H-cdeoCMar >«f 
Dr. UaH«). for he resigned l he ol&ce ur treaKunv in 1 79Si 
when Dr. H. succeeded to that oflii-i;, nnd held it tJS l$a 
death in IgOS. Dr. Lettsom linn re*iuiird U, and ■ddsi 
to iu duties the task, wbji^ I)r. Uaves had laagexBCoM 
of jireparingthe AonmlUeporls of the Soprly, 

Since the death of Dr. I.cltnom, in 1815, Cliarlei fiir- 
cla;, Efq., tmd Befi]inniii Ilnues, Rsi),, have bttn iht 
(rcasurers of this luBtitnHoa, wliirh has yi - - » -- 

gloriiiUB career with unabated rucigj and 
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At first, for want of knowing the right me- 
thod of proceeding, when a body wa^ taken 
out of the water, the exertions of the society 
were often made in vain. Though they often 
succeeded, often enough to encourage the 
supporters of the society to persevere, yet 
they more frequently failed : not more than 
one trial in four, perhaps even a less number, 
proved successful in the early period of the 
society's existence. But " practice,** they 
say, " makes perfectness,** at least it has a 
tendency that way ; and experience, we know, 
teaches wisdom. It is not wonderful, there- 
fore, that such observing men, and such apt 
learners, as the leading members of the Hu- 
mane Society, should soon make improve- 
ments in their methods of treatment. They 
presently were enabled to restore almost half 
the cases they took in hand ; and, at length, 
a much greater proportion still. It appears 
from the la»t Report (181^) that out of 127 
eases, 108 were successful, and only 19 failed. 
The whole number of cases from the -com- 
mencement of the society to the last annual 
meeting, a period 37 years, is 7536, and of 
these 3639 have been successfully treated. 
Suffer your minds to dwell a moment upon 
this delightful fact — nearly 4000 human be- 
ings rescued from destruction, delivered from 
premature death, and restored to their frienda, 
and that, perhaps, when all hopes of their re- 
covery were given up. Consider also the 



ttib^ of those restored by the prbvincil 
s to which tliis lias given birth. Bil 



It blesaeth faim that jriii«, and Liita tUat fata."* 
Oniy think, then, what a multitude of pei 
sons have been made glad by the beneficed 
labours of this institution. Such are tfaj 
blessed effects with which it has pleased Diviaj 
Providence to crown the exertions of its men 
bers. Sucli is tlie iappj result of perEevaj 
ancein a good cause. j 

'It is a laudable and most impressive cu| 
, observed at tlie anniversary meetings i^ 
B society, for those who have been restoraj 
» life in the preceding year to march in an 
1 procession round the room in which ta 
mbers and their friends are asBembleq 
%e effect of such a scene cannot be d^scril 
ed; nor can it be fully conceived, withoa 
witnessing it, and sliaring in the emotions I 
jiroduces. The following passages &^n m 
address, delivered on one of these occaeiog 
(iiKth April, 1809), and commemorating, a 
the same time, the lamented death of D| 
Hawes, will interest you highly, and m^ 
you some little notion of what y«| 
Id feel if you were present on such ril 
vision. When those who had been restorfl" 
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from apparent death during the year had 
left the room, Mr. R. H. Marten* rose, and 
said: — 

" How awfully impressive was the solemn 
scene which we have just witnessed ! I look 
around ; and every tearful eye confesses that 
the heart was greatly interested in the sight 
of fellow-creatures of both sexes, of all ages 
and ranks, rescued from untimely death — 
and rescued by the blessing of God on our 
benevolent exertions." Alluding to their de- 
parted treasurer, he proceeds : 

V The anniversary was a day of triumph to 
this conqueror for humanity. Other con- 
querors have had splendid triumphs decreed 
as rewards — ^but they dragged miserable cap- 
tives at their chariot-wheels. Hawes showed 
his victories, in fellow-creatures snatched 
from death ! The loud plaudits of surround- 
ing multitudes told, of others , what cities had 
been taken from the enemy, — or, if stormed, 
had been laid utterly waste, and how many 
thousands had been slain ! Hawes referred 
you to the number of cases, wherein, by your 
aid, the society had saved life ! The solemn 
annual procession was part of his spoils, torn 
from the iron grasp of that greatest con- 
queror — Death! These were the triumphs 
which your kindness dec: e 3d to our departed 
friend; and no Roman general, returning 

* Of Plaifitow, Essex. 



from the moat brilliant achievement,^ 
fce Ihofe deeply penetrated by the varii 
pression of his country's gratitude, tha 
our Hawes wlien you smiled approbat 
when your applause encouraged, and w 
your liberality renewed his means to pitx 
m the good work ! " Haviug meationed 
number of successlul cases up to th^t ti 
which vaa more than three thousand, he j 
onr — 

" That we may realize the more the imp 
ance of this number, let me request yoi 
cast your eyea around on this respeeb 
assembly. We are, I presume, about d 
hundred. Let fancy enlarge the extern 
this spacious hall, uutil there shall be ifj 
for *c» persons for each one now present,* 
be then filled as it now is. The ngfat s 
many of out /ellow-creature* would, of it 
be pleading ; but how high the gratifica 
to Imow, that, though once nearly dead, 1 
were raised to life by exertions to whieh 
society gave birth ! The idea is still cap 
of farther expansion. Let the mind cont 
plate the extensive connexioni of the 
sons whose lives have been preserved— H 
jects, fathers, mothers, husbands, wives, i 
drcn, perhaps the mother's only son, 
' she a widow,' the only prop of indigent 
declining years, once dead, but now t 
again ! — and how many, among the muldl 
thus saved, have had, with prolonged 







ap^^g Jg?..y9ur?me»ii»,. time ajad t;^^^ ,^%A^i 

'. ,^*.^^iB,. gentleman in tlie managQu^itj.ci' 
terSpcie^ty k^OAv that no small prpportj^[of 
'"^Jairge number recorded on tliat tablet, 
Ij^^^is'fai:. as depended on themselves, dare4 
ji^r^sli( unbidden, into the awful presence of 
^jr Judge!— but who have lived, pr who 
how five, to implore forgiveness of the crime 
^^i^ whipfa, unrepented of, they were about 
(p st^d accused at the bar of God." * 
. > tt is. indeed* a most lamentable considera- 
n^; that so many objects of intcndi^d^sui- 
lei'^iqd. especially, as it appears, ampj^ tlie 
.j%{f^ have come imder the notice of 
)>sogiQ^; I-t must, however, " affoyd some 
jff^afjfij^, of pail), to a feeling mind to be 
i^if^gfipdjikeklfkOriHatance of a second attempt 
i^ jg^q^Sdinfed i which probably has resulted 
fygif^ the qariB' exercised by the society in con- 
WP^ .to these objeet^, not only religious coimr 
bA^ ^ut also in presenting diem with Bibles 
and Jother appropriate books," f This is a 
very interesting fact, and gives additional 
importance and value to the exertions of die 
Royal Humane Society. J 

* Report of the Royal Humane Society, 1810. 

t Report,'1812. 

i it is much to be wished that the Society and its me- 
tbod0 of prbceediog were more fally known in Russia ; 
foTs.fdthoingh there appears to be now at Petersburgh an 
institution on a similar plan, yet, accoTd\w^\.ct\>x.O&'C«A> 

L 
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Tte example of the Ixjndon SocIe^T 

been followed in the establishment of a great 
number of similar societies in various parts 
of England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, the 
Eritish settlements in Asia and Ame]:ica,> 
the United States of America, many of the 
principal towns on the continent of Enrope, 
and even at Algiers, in Barbary. 

Such is a very brief sketch of the lustoit 
of this admirable institution. To speak of it i 

tbe celebrated traTeller, " tlie horriil practice of bnryini 

persons olive " too often ' * takes place from tilt i 

ignorance of the inhnhitanta, iDBtaDces of sngpendcil 
Bnimation, occasioned bj the vaponr of their Btovei, at | 
fay aceideata in water, are always considered loit caicst , 
and Uie unhappy sufferer i i immediately committed to Qit ' 
grave, without any attempt IDwarde recovery, Tbejr seii4 ' 
only for a patice-ofBcer to note down the circnmituioCf 
of tbe disaster ; and, without tbe emalleEt effort towank 
restoring re^pirBtion, proceed in the ceremony of inter- 
ment. A puur woman, in batlijag, during our atay *1 
'Woroneti,"saya Dr. C, "tell beyond her depth. She 

was taken out bj some peasants hefore slui bid 

either sunk or lost her power of motion. When laid oB 

tbe earth she ^oaned and moved ; but sbe became 

apparently lifeless ; she mas therefore immediately pro- 
Dounced to be really dea-d. No endeavour on our parV. 
accompanied by persoasioti and by offers of money, coollp 
induce tbe spectators either to touch tbe body, or snBort 
any remedy to be attem:pted for her recovery. TTi^ 
seemed afraid to approach what Cbey considered as k 
corpse; in vain we eiplained to them tbe process bf< 
which persona so circumstanced are restored to life ia, 
England. They stood at a distance, crossing tfaemEelvni 

and shaling their beads The police-officer gavt ia 

Itis m e morial, uid her body was committed to the cFuclTy 
_I3u*eL'» TVaiela. Jtn, YoL L o. U9.^iE. ^ 
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as it deserves, is utterly out of my power; I 
shall therefore leave the simple statement 
which I have given to make its due impres- 
sion on your hearts. 

The exertions of the Royal Humane Soci- 
ety were, at first, confined to cases of drown- 
ing only; but were, at length, happily ex- 
tended to other cases of apparent death, 
whether produced by noxious vapours, hang- 
ing, lightning, apoplectic fits, or other sudden 
causes, and'the success has been equal in pro- 
portion. There are many instances of this 
success recorded in the different Annual Re- 
ports of this Society. From among many 
others I select the following very remarkable 
one. As Mr. Crowfoot, of Beccles, was pro- 
ceeding to Xessingland to visit a patient, he 
was told that the dead body of a serjeant 
Bubb was in a cart not far from him. On 
inquiry, he learnt that the serjeant had sunk 
into a state of insensibility upon deck, the 
day before, and was said to have perished : 
he was brought ashore about ten o clock the 
next morning, that is, the day on which Mr. 
C. heard of him ; and left upon the beach for 
an hour, under the conviction that he was, as 
represented, a lifeless corpse. Mr. C. desired 
to examine the body, and perceiving a degree 
of warmth about the heart, he resolved to 
use his endeavoiurs to restore life. To the 
astonishment of all present, he providentiallv 
jtucceeded^ after three hours \mvj^«x\fc4L«:^^- 
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cation of tlie means usually employed by the 
London Institution. {Report of the Society 
ibr 1807.) This gratifying event took place 
on the 37th of November, 1805; and Mr. 
Crowfoot was deservedly rewarded with oii ^ 
honorary medal at the next anniversary, 
since, but for his interference, the poor Ser- 
jeant would have been buried before he was 
dead, and thus have been deprived of his 
only chance of recovery. 

It is thought by many persons that apo- 
plexies, 3ts, and sudden deaths, are more &&• 
quent in England than in any other country. 
Whether this be the case, or not, we know 
that the number of those who die suddenly, 
or who appear to do so, and are buried m 
consequence of it, is alarmingly great ; per- 
haps more so than formerly. It is very 
likely that, out of this number, not a few are 
every year committed to the grave before they 
are really dead. Tliis is a melancholy sup- 
position to indulge ; but, for my own part, I 
have scarcely any doubt whatever of its trudi. 
The above example shows how probable it 
is ; and I am acquainted with many others, 
both personally and by reading, wliich add 
strength to the opinion. It becomes, then, a 
very serious duty, when any sudden and un- 
expected death takea place, to determine 
whether the party be QctnaUg dead, or not, 
before any preparations are made for inter- 
lueiit. If any of you should witness such an 
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alarming occurrence as the sudden appear- 
ance of death, in your friends, or others, I 
hope you will not hastily give up the case 
for lost, whatever may have been the cause 
of the calamity ; but call in medical aid as 
soon as possible, or apply the means recom- 
mended by the Humane Society. It may 
be, that life is not utterly extinguished, but 
only for a time obscured ; and that your ex- 
ertions may succeed in renewing it. At all 
events, if you should fail, !y^ou will have 
the satis&iction of knowing that nothing in 
your power has been neglected; and you 
wiU be saved from the painful apprehension 
(which may otherwise arise when it is too 
late) of having suffered a fellow-creature*^ to 
be buried while yet there was hope of his 
life. 



ADDRESS VIII. 

Dangers of the Seas. — Shipwrecks; and 
means of deliverance. — Life-boats. — Lieut. 
BelVs and Capt. Manhrfs Methods. — 
Cork Jacket^ Marine Spencers^ Life-Pre- 
server. — Arabian and Chinese methods. 

We will now direct our attention to acci- 
dents from water on a larger scale. How 

l3 



ffttal soever our ponds and rivers uftenm 
the ocean is much more destructiveil 
life of human beings. It is not 
solitary instances alone, that we i 
template the work of deatb ; not sci 
but hundreds, are Eometiiiies swallon 
at once ; and thousands are every yes 
suddenly plunged into eternity. "Wl 
live at a distance irora the shore, tal 
nevBTf perhaps, seen a shipvpreck, or I 
the piercing cries of the sinking s. 
mingled with the roaring of the triads 
waves, can form no adequate concept] 
the liorrors of such a scene. As t^ 
known ballad says, 

" Voa geDtlemen of Engkad, 



Indeed, if we were to think about them 
so much, we should have a much weake: 
pression of them, than a single opport 
of witnessing them would give us. Inj 
case, I hope, we should learn to feel |^ 
sufferers, and if we should happen to \ 
sent on any such occasion, I trust we 
be glad to render tliem any assistance' 
power. II 

The greatest dangers to which si) 
exposed) are for the most part withii 
of shore, or even within a short dial 
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it, where rocks and sand-banks are ready to 
receive the vessels, and upon which they are 
sometdmes dashed to pieces by the tempest, 
or run aground m as not to b^ got off ^ai^" 
in such a state as to be fit for sailing. In 
such a case, it is evident the crew must 
perish, unless there be some means of con- 
veying them to shore ; and this is very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. Common boats are 
often of no use, being either unable, on ac- 
count of the roughness of the sea, to reach 
the vessel, or in danger of being overset by 
the waves. For the same reason many have 
perished in their own boats, when, having 
loosened them from their vessel, they have 
attempted to reach the shore in them. 

Such dangers as these gave rise to the in- 
vention of the life-boat, which was first con- 
structed at South Shields, in the year 1789. 
Some gentlemen of that place, lamenting the 
frequent recurrence of shipwreck and its 
dangers, offered a premium of two guineas 
to Ae person who should produce the best 
model of a life-boat. The premium was 
awarded to Mr. Greathead, a ship-builder of 
Shields ; and several boats have since been 
built upon his plan, not only there, but on 
many other parts of our coast. 

In the month of September, that year, the 
ship Adventure, of Newcastle, was stranded 
on the Herd sand, on the south side of Tyne- 
mouth haven, in the midst oi \xcwvetvSya\»^ 



breakers, as the waves tbat ; 



furiou) 



I Ifiokea hy rocks or sand-banks are caUj 

All the crew dropped &ora the i-i^^ging g 

hy one, in the presence of thousands of sg| 

tators, not one of whom could be preva^ 

upon, by any reward, to venture out to ]j 

assistance, in any boat or coble of the cq 

mon construction. Had you been there, j| 

, would, no doubt, have wished for a sdj 

boat, in which persons might have venta| 

to the assistance of the drowning crew, (j 

tjie honour of the gentlemen who resided) 

[ Shields, they did not content thems^ 

I with wishing, but immediately called a g4| 

I ltd meeting of the inhabitants, when a ori 

niittee was appointed who offered a prem^ 

for the model of a. boat which should app| 

best calculated to brave the dangers. of i 

sea, especially of broken water. Many JM 

poaals were offered ; but, as I have alreiil 

mentioned, preference was given to that* 

Mr. Greathead, and he was immediately i 

dered by the committee to build a boat, pad 

on his own plan, and partly on tliat of Ij 

I "Wouldhave, another candidate for the pi 

1 mium. The boat was launched on tlie SOtnj 

I January, 1790,andsDwellhasitanBwered,e^ 

I beyond expectation, in the most tretneud(| 

I broken sea, that since tliat time, not feiq 

I than two hmidred lives have been saved,^ 

J the entrance of the river Tyne alone. Mai 

t^aais have since been consttuuted u^n > t| 
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plaii^ and are kept at diiFerent parts of our 
coasts where shipwrecks most frequently hap- 
pen. Great success has everywhere attended 
them. Foreign nations have also availed 
themselves of Qie invention : Mr. Greathead, 
about the year 1803, was honoured with an 
order for one of his boats, from Alexander, 
£mperor of Russia. 

You may gain some notion of the form of 
this boat, if you suppose a hollow bowl to be 
cut in two ; and one of the parts set a swim- 
ming : you will find that it is impossible to 
upset it, the two high and pointed ends 
always bringing it to its proper position after 
every trial. Or, perhaps, you may better 
understand its shape, by taking the fourth 
part of an orange, and separating the juicy 
part from the peel : the peel may represent 
the boat, and you will readily see how well 
it is calculated for floating, even in the 
roughest waters. Mr. Greathead puts cork 
into the sides of the boat. He has made 
several improvements in it since it was first 
invented ; and has adapted it better not only 
to general uses, but to particular purposes. 

1 ought, m justice, to inform you that, 
though Mr. Greathead had been the most 
noted and most successful builder of life- 
boats^ the Shields boat is not the first of the 
kind that was constructed ; for Mr. Lukin, 
a coach-maker of London, had taken out a 
patent for a life-boat several 'jewa \i«Sax^ 



I And it appears, from a passage iii Gillii^ 
|Water'8 History of Lowestoft, that so ear' 
%!&ie year 1771, a similar boat was built 
utried in France. This boat was invented li 
w^a. Bernieres, director of the bridges 
causeways, and was exhibited at Choisj b 
fore Louis XV. and the Dauphin. TboU( 
eight men were in the boat, and it was cOB 
pletely filled with water, it was so far fro 
sinking, that the men rowed it about ti 
river, without any danger whatever. Afte 
wards a mast was erected in the boat wlw 
filled with water, and to the top of the i 
a rope was fastened, and drawn till the 
of tile mast touched the water ; yet, as { 
as the men who hauled her into this situatii 
let go the rope, the boat and mast recoveH 
themselves perfectly in less than a secom 
" a convincing proof that the boat could ni 
ther be sunk nor overset, and that it afibrdt 
the greatest possible security in every way. 



" Gillingwater's History of Loweatoft, 
lie life-boat, I17 Mr. Dadd, bos 1 



of a 



; feet-wU 



n aDDODnc«d. 
□ be formed upon pnenmatic and hjdroatatic^ 
pies I that it, the properties of both air and of wattx 
Gonsidered in its couBtruction. It is made of 
iron, lead, sad tin, twenty feet U „ 
and draws only ten incbtB of waler with twciity-fiTeiM 
sons. Tbese boatB poBsess valves, which not onlj dl 
charge all the water from tbeiD, without personal aid, t 
act oecajionallj as oir-valveB 1 they are ballasted with "" 
fined water, taken in and out at pleaanre 1 are remarli 
baoynnt and Ii»ely in agitated wittei, w'lW iieii-liBr (ink n 
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It does not appear, however, that this inven- 
tion has been applied* to any great extent in 
France ; nor indeed is it certain whether it 
was ever carried farther than these experi- 
ments. 

In comparing our own ingenuity with that 
of our neighbours, it is commonly said the 
French invent, but .the English improve. 
Though I have long doubted the truth of 
this, aia a characteristic distinction of the two 
nations, since there is much more invention 
in the one and improvement in the other 
than this comparison would seem to imply, 
yet that we stand high in the estimation of 
the world as a nation of improvers, is too 
weU known to be denied. I hope we deserve 
the character, and I wish we may long retain 
it. 

Thii thirst for improving is very general 
in its operation among us ; and, accordingly, 
we find that life-boats have not been neg- 
lected. The meritorious exertions of Mr. 
Greathead, and the success which has fol- 
lowed them, have induced several other per- 
sons to turn their attention to the subject, 
and to attempt improvements in his plan. 

owenetf and will yet serve all the ordinary purposes of 
ships boats, either for rowing or sailing. Such are the 
properties ascribed to this boat ; part of them have been 
proved, by trial, to belong to it ; and if it should be found 
to possess them all, its inventor will have deserved well 
of his coQBtr^. 



A.moiig utliers, Mr. Cliriiitopkei' Wilson, o{ 
jondoii, lias constructed a boat, which hd 
the neotraJ- built aelt-balanced 
Lwhicb, fi'oni the trials that have beeii mai 
Lwith it, appears likely to answer in mail 
aspects as well as Mr. Greathead's, and g 
iera better ; for it has the advantage I 
reiug more readily put tu sea, and pul* ' 
MJ^ough the broken water. Sir Thoi: 
"jirges, also, of Sutton upon Derwent, 1 
intrived a life-boat which shows coni" 
ible ingenuity. The leading advantages! 
^v-itare, that it is not only incapable oS aai 
ing, but that it cannot even till or be waMj 
logged ; that tliere is murh cabin room ; t] 
it is well built for rowing, the oars not b 
on a curve, but nearly in a right line, 
low to the water ; and that it ia furnia 
with a very powerful nidder which reat 
some inches below the keel, but will I 
up level with it when goii^; into shalW 
water, and then let down again. IT 
like to give you a desenption of this I 
but liave not room for it : you may read itM 
your leisure in a very useful monthly puUf 
cation, called Nicholson's Journal, No. '" 
which I will lend to you. Mr. Wilson's 
is described in the 9l2d number of the s 
work. 

But it may happen that a ship may 1 
stianded near a part of the coast where thf ' 
life-boat, or If there be one, it may 1| 
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impossible, from want of haiulsy oi* other 
causes, to get it off to the assistance of the 
crew. Here it is evident that if tliey cannot 
come oS in their own boats, they are in a 
very distressing state ; and they may fire 
their signal guns in vain. In such a situa- 
tion, the method invented by Lieut. Bell, 
about the year 1791, of throwing a line on 
shore, by means of a shell, from a mortar on 
board, might be resorted to. The general 
principles of this method vnll be made plain 
to you, by the following account of an expe- 
riment made at Woolwich on the 29th of 
August in that year. From a boat moored 
about 250 yards from the shore, the shell 
was throvni 150 yards on shore vrith a rope 
attached to it. The shell was of cast iron, 
filled with lead ; its diameter was eight inches, 
and its weight 75 lbs. The rope in the trial 
was a deep sea line, of which 160 yards 
weighed lo lbs. By means of the line, kept 
fiwt on shore by/the ball, Mr. Bell and ano- 
ther man worked themselves on shore upon 
his raft of casks, which is formed by lashing 
five empty casks together, one in the centre, 
one at each end, and one at each side of the 
central cask. He varied the experiment 
several times, with different sizes of rope and 
of ball ; and sometimes used a grapnel instead 
of the latter, but it did not retain its hold in 
the ground so well, though among rocks, or 
on a rough shore, it may be \\^«?vi\* Tci 

M 



make the ral^ more complete, he direct) 
a seaman's chest be iixed upon the top c 
casks, having parts of its ends or sidei 
out, in order to Jet out such water as m: 
thrown into it by the surf. He declares hi 
ready to undertalie to land with such a 
upon a lee shore anywhere upon the < 
when it might be deemed unsafe for a be 
attempt landing. The peculiar constnicti 
the piece of ordnance which he recomn 
for this purpose to be used on boaj 
ships, is such that the chamber is to coi 
one pound of po^vder, and the bore to a 
a leaden ball of sixty pounds or upw 
which he supposes will carry a deep sea 
between three ajid four hundred yards 
tance. Such a piece of ordnance with sui 
apparatus, he thinks should be kept on 1 
every ship ; and he advises that it be al 
brought upon deck, and kept there read 
use, when within sight of land, and pai 
larly in stormy weather. 

Another method, directly the reven 

I this, was contrived by Captain Manby, a 

five years ago (viz. in 1807), and has ; 

been adopted by him on various occaa 

and with the most grati^-ing success. 

I consists in throwing a rope from the sho 

I the vessel in distress, by means of which 

I crew may be drawn to shore, even wher 

I Inroken water prevents a boat from pu 

I Ip /i9 the ship's aid, though -jn^Jmsv le 
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twenty yards. The circumstance which gave 
rise to" this method, and the happy result of 
it, are so well related by the benevolent cap- 
tain himself, in the preface to a book he has 
just now published on the subject, that I shall 
copy the passage for your information. 

" The dreadful events," he observes, " of 
the 18th of February, 1807, when his Ma- 
jesty's gun-brig. Snipe, was driven on shore 
near the haven's mouth at Yarmouth, first 
made an impression on my mind, which has 
never been e&ced. At the close of that 
melancholy scene, after several hours of iruit- 
less attempt to save the crew, upwards of sixty 
persons were lost, though not more than fifty 
yards from the shore, and this wholly owing 
to the impossibihty of conveying a rope to their 
assistance. At that crisis a ray of hope 
beamed upon me, and I resolved immediately 
to devote my mind to the discovery of some 
means for affording relief in cases of similar 
distress and difficulty. It is a matter of no 
small consolation, when I reflect that my 
efforts were crowned vrith the happiest suc- 
cess, and have been already instrumental to 
the preservation of ninety souls from a watery 
grave, of which seventy-seven were my coun- 
trymen, and thirteen unfortunate Hollanders.'* 
In another place he observes that only three, 
out of the number of lives he has attempted 
to save, have been lost ; and of these, two 
were incapable of exertion iiom \\v&«vi^\!ci\l\t^ ^ 



and riw diird wihappy man lost his Hi 
his own temerity,* ( 



• " Tlie brig Venus, of Tarrooulh, was driven I 
Id the tremeadoiu gale of the 20th nit., half a ml 
of that pier ; her Igrge draught of water pnventej 
prosching nearer the land than two Ot three hondn 
Erery effort to rescue the crew hy the ordinary! 
was attempted withant snceesa. At last Out amM 
of the signal BtatioD brought the apparatus invi 
Captain Mnnbj down to the beach. At the 
the ehot with tlie line attached ta it was thrown 
mortar over the yeesel. The facilitj with which 
were then disengaged from their danger waa 
and deserves detail. By the line, with which i 
tioD had been gained, a hawaer was drawn fri 
in which it «as rnnde fast, to tbe shore, and dial 
the efforts of nnmerouB spectators ; the crew t 
brought to land one byone, in a alinglhat pa«BeA] 
ship to the shore, by lines reaching to either, audi 
ease along the hawser by the ring made of rope ' 
grummet. The storm waa of such extreme se*i 
If the crew had not been tliuE Bated, the poor 
Bupposing them to have escaped drowning, must 
frozen to death. 

" Wbeo this ingeniona method of rescue fivim 
was first proposed , several years ago, the convii 
mind of its Bdenuaoy to its object waa intuitiTe. i, 
cac; has now beea proved by repeated ins(ance,a ofj 
ful application, yet its general application is delB] 
the time when the crew of the Venua, consiatiDg 
saved by it on the eastern, the Queen ' ~ ' 

on the western coast, under the same 
a few yards of the land mid safety, and 

■• la it only a fashionable error, Chat 
glory and indepeadeoce to our seamen: and ls<: 
that is eipresaed nt every diaastraos ahipwreck 



This irony is 



tanee of oi 

St Ibeir ]os3 be si 



•aiaed. If 
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Captain Manby has paid great attention to 
the manner of firing the shot from the mortar, 
as well as to the shape and fixing of the balls 
themselves, and has made many useful im- 
provements in both these respects. The ob- 
ject in firing is to throw the shot beyond the 
vessel, so that the rope may lie across it, and 
give the poor mariners that assistance they so 
much need. The captain has contrived a barbed 
shot for the purpose of catching the rigging 
and securing the rope : he has also invented 
a cot to slide on a rope, to convey females 
and infirm persons from the wreck to the 
shore, and he has, moreover, suggested a plan 
jfor discharging guns without the aid of fire, 
by a chemical composition. 

neglected, and with them the first consolation to which the 
mind recurs under affliction at loss — the consolation that 
everything which could have been done in prevention has 
been done ? I wish to be answered. 

" Philanthropos/' 

The preceding letter appeared a few years since in a 
periodical journal, from which it was copied at the time for 
insertion in the next edition ; and though much has been 
recently done to diminish the force of the appeal with 
which the letter concludes, yet it is deemed right to retain 
it here, that if it should meet the eye of any who are capa- 
ble of promoting its benevolent design, it may contribute 
somewhat to the benefit and safety of our brave seamen* 
The Society for Preserving Shiptorecked Mariners, is a 
proof thAt something has been doing, and a pledge that 
more will be done. 

Mr. Moore recommends kites made of oiled paper to 
be kept on board the vessel and used in wrecks, to suspend 
the body and draw it to the shore. See Monthly Maga- 
zine, December, 1814, p. 413. 

m3 



But tempests aiid Bhipwrecks often happea 
in tire night, when dar^ess may prevent tlie 
vessel from being seen on shore, and the creWl 
may not have it in their power to point out 
their exact position by the flash -of their sigi 
nal guns, or to discern the rope, if it shomA 
be thrown across the ship : circum3tanc«4 
which must heighten the danger and the 
horror of a situation exceedingly awful atf 
the best. Against these difficulties, Captain 
Manby has provided, by a contrivance as in^ 
genious in itself, as it is likely to be effectuiJ 
in its consequences. He first employs a he* 
low ball made to the size of the piece, anl 
composed of layers of pasted cartridge paipa 
to the thickness of half an inch : this ball 
b^ng ^led with about ilfty luminous ballsa 
star composition and a sufficient quantity 
gunpowder to burst the ball and inflame tta 
stars, is then projected into the air toward 
the supposed place of the wrecked or strandec 
vessel. The stars, as they fall, illuminatt 
the sea to a great distance round, and coi} 
tiuue their splendour a sufKcIent le^tkij 
time to allow the vessel to be seen. Its a 
rection is determined in an instant by meai 
of two upright sticks painted white and fixe 
in a plauk, by the side of which the morta 
is to be placed, and will thus be pointed eX 
actly toward the vessel. The sliell affixed M 
the rope differs from that used in the da 
time by Jiaving four hoVos \u \\. \o\«iewe! 
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like number of fuses, and by being filled with 
the fiercest and most glaring composition, 
which, when inflamed by the discharge of the 
piece, forms a brilliant tract for the rope, 
which is thus rendered visible, to the joy and 
advantage of those who so greatly need its 
aid. 

There are many other excellent instruc- 
tions and remarks in Captain Manby's book ;* 
but I have not room to notice them : and, as 
I have bought the volume for your perusal, 
you may read them at your leisure, 

Mr. James Davison, of Whitburn, near 
Sunderland, has invented and constructed a 

* Its title ia^*An Eisay on the Pretervaiion qf Ship' 
Vfrecked Persons ; with adescriptive account of the Appara- 
tuBf and the manner of applying it, as adopted successfully 
by O, W, Manby, Esq." &c. Sold hy Longman, &c. &c. 
It appears right to mention, what I observed since the 
above was written, that Mr. C. Humphries, of Morton 
Hampstead, near Exeter, has laid claim to the honour of 
several of the inventions practised by Capt. Manby, espe- 
cially the metiiod of throwing a line with a grapple from 
the shore to a ship in distress, and that of expeditiously 
landing shipwrecked seamen ; an account of which he 
affirms was communicated by him to the Trinity House, 
London, in December, 1799. See Mr. H.*s letter in the 
Monthly Magazine, No. 230, p. 5. At all events, what- 
ever quantity of invention may be fairly adjudged to the 
respective claimants, much praise is due to Captain Manby 
for his exertions, and every friend to humanity will rejoice 
in their success. 

The most valuable directions in this volume are now 
inserted in the 92nd number of the Mechanic's Magazine^ 
which you may buy for three-pence. 
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■'Aacliiiic, called "The Cliff Waggon," whidl. 
may be used with effect where neither the; 
life-huat nor Captain Mauby's mortar appsf! 
ratus could afford succour, } 

Before I close this addresSj I must describei 
to you a few other inventions designed fori 
the purpose of preventing persons from ainloj 
ing in water, when they accidentally &ll| 
into it. 

The Cork Jacket is formed by sewing thiit 
flat pieces, or shavings, of cork in a waistcoat | 
or jacket to fit close to the body, to which it ^ 
is secured by buttons or strings, i 

The Marine Spencer, invented by a gentle- 
man whose name is Spencer, is made in the 
fonn of a girdle, of a proper diameter to fit 
the body, and six inches broad, composed of' 
about 500 old tavern corks strung upon ^■ 
strong twine well lashed together witE Uy-i 
cord, covered with cauvas, and painted in oil 
so as to make it waterproof. Two tapes o( 
cords, about two feet long, are fastened to 
the back of the girdle, with loops at the ends, i 
Another tape or cord of the same length has ft 
few corks strung to tlie middle of it, is covered 
with canvas, and painted. A pin of hard 
wood, three inches long and hall" an inch in: 
diameter, is fasteoed to the front of the girdle 
by a tape or cord al)out three inches loi^. 
To use tlic spencer it should be slidden front 
the feet close up under the arms : the tapes 
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or cords are to be brought, one over each 
shoulder, and fastened by the loops to the 
pin : the tape or cord between the legs is to 
be fastened to the other pin. A person thus 
equipped, though unacquainted with swim- 
ming, may safely trust himself to the waves ; 
for he will float head and shoulders above 
water in any storm, and, by paddling with 
his hands, may easily gain the shore. Such 
a spencer may also be made of cork-shavings 
at a very trivial expense.* 

A canvas bag would serve very well to hold 
the corks, or cork-shavings, and, if of greater 
breadth than the above, might answer many 
good purposes, if kept on ship-board, although 
it be not waterproof. It has been suggested 
that pieces of cork might be worked into the 
ordinary dress of sailors, especially about the 
shoulders and neck ; which, as it would give 
them an opportunity of recovering them- 
selves, and using their ovni powers, when 
they happened to fall into the water, might 
be the means of saving many valuable lives. f 

The Marine Cravat is a cylinder of leather, 
waterproof, three inches in diameter, suffici- 
ently long to surround the neck, and fasten 
behind with a buckle or clasp. Within the 
tube or cravat, at regular distances, are eight 
pieces of cork-^wood, such as bungs, fixed in 
the following manner : in the circumference 

^ Report of the Royal Huma&e Society, 
t See Monthly Mag. for JxA^, \%\*i. 
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^^- of each a e 
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^ of each a groove is cut, and, when placed al 
the proper distance from each other, a waxell 
cord is drawn over the leather upon tit 
groove, which fastens the cork, and retains | 
firmly in that position ; so that if watd 
should get into any of the divisions, it woidj 
be cut off from communicating with tM 
others. The leather shoidd be varnished in 
side with elastic gum. By the use of thij 
simple apparatus, any person, though unabh 
to swim, may venture into the deepest wataJ 
and there remain suspended in perfect sw 
curity. !|; 

The contriver of this instrument Is Mr. Tli 
H. Bell, of Alnwick, who has given a grapbif 
representation of it in No. 95 of that highM 
useful and important work. The MechaHiM 
Magasiine. "f 

The improved application of Indian rubbrt' 
in the inanufacturc of cloth, renders it very 
useful for these purposes. 

The Life-Preserver is a most adntirable ia*, 
vention by Mr. Daniel, a surgeon of Wapj 
ping, near London. The body of the ma- 
chine, which is double throughout, is mad^l 
of pliable waterproof leather;* the head 0^ 
the wearer is to pass between two strapi 
wliich rest upon the shoulders, and his ann»l 
are to pass through the spaces oh the outside o^ 
the straps, so as to allow the machine under 

ind Equally rc 
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them to encircle the body, like a large hollow 
belt ; on the lower part of the back of it is a 
strap which is to pass between the thighs of 
the wearer, and buckle in iront. The ma- 
chine, thus fixed, is to be filled with air by 
the mouth of the wearer, who is to continue 
blowing through a stop-cock in the front of 
the machine till it is fully inflated ; the air is 
then confined by turning the cock. 

Soon after Mr. Daniel had completed his 
invention, he made a pubUc exhibition of it 
in the river Thames. On the 27th of July, 
1806, he went, with several of his friends, in 
a barge and other boats, accompanied with a 
band of music, to conduct and witness a very 
gratifying spectacle : several men clad in 
linen dresses and red leather helmet caps, 
and wearing the preservers, appeared in the 
river, moving about at pleasure; they ap- 
peared to float freely, and to rest breast-high 
in the water with perfect ease and freedom. 
Multitudes of spectators crowded the three 
bridges and both sides of the river, to witness 
this curious and pleasing exhibition.* 

The machine, when properly made and well 
varnished, resembles a broad belt or circular 
girdle, composed of two folds of pliable lea- 
ther attached together, and perfectly imper- 
vious to water. When it is well filled with air 



* See the Reports of the Royal Humane Society, for 
1807 and 1812. 



fi-oni the luiigs, it is capable of prewotinl 
fdUr persona Jirom sinking under water, aa tbj 
following' account will testify : it is exIxaeMJ 
from a letter addressed to Mr. Daiuel> 111 
John Dickenson, Esq., of Nonvich. He wij 
sailing towards Nor^vic^^ in a pIeasure-bo)4 
with two ladies and another gentleman. Tfaf| 
had taken the precaution of procuring aci 
of the live-preservers, which waa on bou4 
" On tacking," says Mr. D,, " to enter NsM 
wich river, at the extremity of a broad wai^ 
two miles over, known by the nnnte of B»j( 
don Broad, a sudden gust overset the bcM| 
precipitating myself, companion, aod^ 'H| 
ladies, into as agitated a water as I liavB m4 
seen at sea (except in hard blowing weatbeti 
You may judge my situation at such, a yam 
ture. Your machine was jokingly filled i| 
we came along, to which I ascribe. (thoiI|j 
very unexpected by us) our presorvatial 
The gentleman, whose name is Gorii^, irt 
inexpert at swimming, and with di^cuQ 
kept himself up, tiUI reached liim J and tii4 
directing him to lay hold of the collar of fl| 
coat, over which the machine was fixed,) 
proceeded towards the ladies, whose clo^ 
kept them buoyant, but in a state of £iia^ 
when I reached them: then taking one ofU 
ladies under each aim, with Mr. Goring-ha^ 
ing from the collar of the coat, the violea 
B Xti the wind drifted us on shore upon Boq 
^KMarshes, where the boat bad. already b<^ 
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thrown, with what belonged to her. We got 
the assistanee of some countrymen direcUy, 
(after taking refreshment at a marsli-farmer's 
house, where we procured some dry clothing 
for the ladies, who were now pretty well re- 
covered,) and by their endeavours put the 
boat in sailing trim, and prosecuted our 
voyage to Norwich, which we effected by 
eleven o'clock that night."* From this re- 
markable instance, and several others which 
have been recorded, we have reason to assert 
that Mr. Daniel's life-preserver is well enti- 
tled to the name it has received. In the 
annexed plate I have given you a representa- 
tion of the interesting scene, and underneath, 
a separate view of the preserver itself. 

It is worthy of notice that a contrivance, 
on a similar principle, has been in use among 
the Arabs from the earliest ages. Taking 
the skin of a goat, they sew up very com- 
pletely its different openings, except the skin 
of one of the legs, which they use as a pipe 
or tube to blow up the rest of the skin, and 
then twist and hold it veiy tight to prevent 
the escape of the air. fey means of this 
inflated skin, they can keep themselves float- 
ing in the water as long as they please ; and, by 
paddling with their hands and feet, can trans- 
port themselves to considerable distances.f 

• Transactions of the Society of Arts for 1807. Ni- 
cholson's Jonmal, Vol. XX. p. 283. 

t Report of R. H. Society for lft\2, '^^ \^1 . KJvsa 
sfverkl of the preceding Reports. 



In America they have a machine 
purpose, which is called the man-sa< 
is something like a large teetotum : tl 
iiig part resembles the druiU'-head of 
Stan, either of cork, or hooped like 
the hole run through it serves for a 
hold by, as well as, with a flag on t 
a guide for the ship's boat to find ii 
under part is made to act as a coun' 
to keep the polo upright. It is made 
the ship by the mizen chains, and 
wanted, the lashing ig cut, and it dro 
the sea in a moment.* 




1 China, where millions of perao: 
almost wholly on board vessels on the 
the children are preserved from drowt 
an amusing contrivance. An empty go 

•The Ameriosu editor of the " Accidenta" 
tbst if B Uttla bell were filed in a. light iron cmtc 
the top of the pule, iDstead nf a flog, the motioi: 
navOB would keep it coiiBtaDtly ringing, lod i 
jirove the beet direutjoa, oa a durli night, eithei 
^ sailor ia the water, or theboat to [eWfe\i\m.'8. V 
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calabash, well corked, is tied upon the back 
of each child, who thus paces the decks of 
the vessels in security, knowing that, if he 
should happen to fall overboard, he would be 
prevented from sinking; or that, if he should 
be under water for a moment, the shell at 
his back would soon buoy him up again. 
Would it not amuse you to see the little 
fellows running about the vessels, with those 
artificial humps upon their backs ? 



ADDRESS IX. 

Accidents at play. — " Dangerous sports" — : 
Falls. — Colonel Crichton's Bed and Frame 
for removing wounded persons. — Dogs. — 
Wounds. — Burns and Scalds. — Gunpowder 
and Fire-arms. — Swallowing bones, ^c. — 
Never conceal an accident. 

As we have been so long upon the water, 
I suppose you will be glad to get fairly and 
safely upon land again. I shall be happy 
to attend and remain with you there ; for it 
is an element much more to my liking, as a 
place to live upon, than the boisterous and 
aeceitful ocean. You must not imagine, how- 
ever, that when you are safely Yeciv^iLfciL^ ^wi^ 



totaJly exempt from danger. You i 
lot so weak as to tliiiik bo, are you ? V< 
kell. I am glad of it ; and liope you \ 

■ i^xcuse me i'nr giving you aji unnecessi 

1 iautton : it is an error into winch I am i 

i i£ten very likely to fall. 

X/et us proceed to the principal accide 

I which yet remain to be noticed. Some 
these may happen to us so suddenly and ' 
expectedly that we cannot by any means c 
Tide against theiii ; while there are otr 
which we may avoid, if we will. Betwi 
these you will easily distinguiBh, as we 
on ; and I hope you wiU derive this advant 
from your present attention to them, thai 
future life you will be as careful to absl 
from dangerous practices when they are 
proper and unnecessary, as you would 
anxious to obtain help should any inj 

Ibefal you. 
Among the sports and exercises wl 
daily yield you so mucli delight, there 
tame which are so obviously dangerous, 
are so often attended with fatal effects, 
to engage in them is to expose yourse 
willingly to injury. These had bGtt« 
given up entirely : there will be plenty 
maining to afford you abundance of am 
ment witliout endangering your safet; 
your health. Old MilJson* has ■ 
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taught you to distinguish between the Bafe 
and the dangerous sports. He has cautioned 
ytou against the practice of jumping from 
high places; which, though often done without 
any idea of danger, is sometimes attended 
with the breaking of a leg ; and even when 
no immediate injury is perceived, if often 
kys the foundation of dreadful pains and dis- 
eases in future life. He cautions you also 
against 

"Weighing cheese and butter , as it is called, 
which is done by two boys entwisting the 
aims leather back to back, and thus swaying 
each ot£er : this He calls a highly dangerous 
practice ; and states an instance in which, in 
consequence of this sport, the back-bone was 
actually broken^ and the poor boy made a 
cripple for life. 

jiliere is nothing in the whole catalogue of 
sports, which I look upon vrfth more dislike 
than the " ruffian-like practice," as old Mill- 
son calls it, adopted by some boys, of throw-- 
ing stones at each other. You have fre- 
qoently heard me express this dislike, and I 
have also stated to you various instances in 
which it has been attended vdth very serious 
consequences. To your credit I am happy to 
add, that my remonstrances on this head have 
not been made in vain ; and I hope a practice 
so disgraceful wdll never be resumed amongst 

you. 

There are uot many sports moic ^«xv^c\o>x^ 

n3 



thai] attemptt to frighten t/ounff persoia. ] 
have already cautioned you against beinj 
hastily alarmed, before you have ascertaineC 
that there is just cause for alarm, and 1 would 
now caution you most earnestly against i 
practice to which almost all young persoa 
have a propensity — that of firiglitening othen 
for the sake of sport. Many dreadful cons^ 
quences have resulted &oni these fot^iil 
frolics. I will relate to you two instances, d 
so shacking a nature, that, if, after readii^ 
thein, you can allow yourselves to txi6e in i 
similar manner with the happiness and livai 
of your fclli>w creatui'es, I shall Irnve a toj 
poor opinion of your understtuidiugs and jam 
hearts. ■! 

A lively young lady, whose brother W« 
gone to spend the day in a neighbourin 
village, had engaged to meet him on m 
return in the evening. Before she set oii| 
however, she formed a resolution of playiq 
a trick upon her brother, and ti-ying to alail 
him by personating 'what is called « ^Aoi 
Fully bent upon her youthful frolic, she |m 
cured a sheet, in which she arrayed hersd 
and then took her station near a stile on 
which she knew her brother would pass 4 
his return. Night was ciMuing on; and<i 
was no longer easy to see objects distinct^ 



On approaching the 
was suddenly struck 
the pretended ghost, ^ 



spot, the young mt 
nth the appearance i 
'hic\i Viai Riitt\\ Mv effe 
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upon hinri) as to deprive hiui of the use of 
• his reason &om that time forwards He was 
taken home in a state of complete and in- 
curable derangement, and was obliged to have 
a keeper always with him, to take care of 
him, and prevent him from doing injury to 
others. One day, several years after, when his 
keeper had left him for a moment, he darted 
out of the room, and ran into the garden, 
where his aged fether was employing himself, 
for amusement or for exercise. He snatched 
the spade out of his father's hand, and, in 
the height of his frenzy, struck the old gen- 
tleman with such violence, that he killed him 
on the spot, before the keeper could secure 
him. 

The other instance is of more recent date, 
and the unhappy subject of it is still alive, 
Henry Paxgeter Lewis, the son of a respect- 
able attorney in Dudley, was placed, Nvith the 
view of an intended apprenticeship to a sur- 
geon and apothecary, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of one of our public schools. He 
had not been long there, before one of the 
scholars who lodged at the surgeon's, in 
league with the servant boy of the house, 
devised a stratagem to frighten him, which 
they too succesrfully executed. One night, 
during the absence of the master, the servant 
boy concealed himself under the bedj of 
Henry, before the latter retired to rest, and 



remained ihere till midnig'hl, whei 
concerted -eignal of tliree raps at tl: 
door, it suddenly opened, and in i 
schoolboy, habited in a white k 
his face horribly disguised, and 
lighted candle in biahand; these 
at the same moment, heaving w 
under Henry with his back. Hon 
was continued, is not known ; but 
qucnce of it was, the unfortun 
was so alarmed, as to be deprived i 
son, which he has never since reco 
is never likely to do, as it is i 
twentj- years ance the catastrophe 
and no symptoms of amendment 
peared in his favour. His parent 
both dead, and the little property 
to support him, is nearly exhaui 
melancholy case has been adverti, 
newspapers, aud contributions 1 
solicited on Ms behalf. 

SinCs-neating is often as dangen 
cruel. I should be happy to diss 
from it on both these accounts. I 
one wouJd think, is too obvious to n 
ing out. "Who, that had any teni 
heart, would, from mere wan to j 
frolic, be induced " to rob a pooif 1 
young?" Nature's sweet poet, ' 
has well described tlie barbarity of 
tice, and its consequences. '^ 
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" Be not the muse ashamed here tp bemoan, 
Her brothers of the grove, by tyrant man 
Inhuman caught, and in the narrow cage, 
From liberty confined, and boundless air. 
Dull arp die pretty slaves, their plumage dull, 
Bagged, and all its brightening lustre lost ; 
Nor is that sprightly wildness in their notes, 
"Which, clear and vigorous, warbles from the beech. 
Oh, then, ye friends of love and love-taught song. 
Spare the soft tribes, this barbarout art forbear ; 
If in your bosom innocence can win, 
Music engage, or piety persuade."* 

Agaiii : referring to the nightingale : — 

** Oft when returning with her loaded bill, 
Th* astonish' d mother finds a vacant nest, 
By the hard hand of unrelenting clowns 
RobbM ; to the ground her vain provision falls, 
' Her pinions ruffle, and, low drooping, scarce 
Can bear the mourner to the poplar shade ; 
Where, all abandon^ to despair, she sings 
Her sorrows through the night ; and on the bough, 
Sole sitting, still at every dying fall 
Takes up again her lamentable stream 
Of winding woe, till, wide around, the woods 
Sigh to her song, and with her wail resound."t 

)f its danger, old Millson will furnish us 
^th a striking example. Let it not be re- 
ommended to you in vain. 

" Sometimes/* he says, " I received from 
ny misconduct, that punishment wliich I 
nerited. Thus, one evening, just before 
lark, I had climbed up a very high tree to 
:ake a bird's nest, and was trying to get 
xom the. branch I was on, to the one on 

» SjprJng, 599—710. \ \\i. n^— n^» 
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which the nest was bitilt, when my foot s 
pad, and I fell, but not far ; for my c 
skirts entangling in the boughs, my iall ' 
broken, and I, at the same time, catch 
hold of another bongh with my hands, hi 
in this manner, fearing that my clothes wo 
give way, and that not having power enoi 
to support myself with my hands, I uj 
fall and break my neck. 

"At length I was fortunate enough tO] 
my leg across another hough, but could \ 
disentangle my clothes, I now called alo 
but could make uo one hear, and was, th^ 
fore obliged to pass tlie whole night in t 
dreadful state ; oftentimes feeling such pi 
from being so long in one posture, as to 
ready almost to lose my hold, and trust 
the consequencea : and I should cert^ 
have fallen through fatigue, if I had li 
about the middle of the night, got iny bl 
also to bear a little on another branch, j 
" Think what a situation I had put myl 
in by indulging my cruel disposition ; tj)| 
bow dreadful a night 1 passed, dreading ev( 
moment that my clotnes would give wl 
or the branch break, and that I should 1 
to the ground, and be bruised to atoms, ; 
" At last morning came, and some laboi 
ing men passing near the tree, I cried aloi) 
ithey looked about, but, not seeing me, tb 
K walked on, 1 had now given myself up 1 
lat, but in about half an ^OMt, ?«avfc tm 
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persons passing by, I repeated my cries ; and 
was fortunately discovered by them, and re- 
leased from my shocking situation. 

* * But think of the perverseness and thought- 
lessness which so ruinously influenced all my 
actions. Within a week, I climbed a tree 
again, and enticed my brother to follow me. 
We had nearly gotten to the top of the tree, 
and my brother was on a branch on which I 
was going to step, when he prayed me to 
desist ; but such was my wicked obstinacy, 
that to ask me not to do a thing was sure to 
inspire me with an inclination to do it di- 
rectly. So it was in this case ; I stepped on 
to the branch, which broke directly, and we 
both fell. 

** Oh ! what did I feel at the moment of 
falling! buffeted about from one branch to 
another, I at last reached the ground with 
such violence that I lost my senses. When 
I recovered, I found myself surroimded by 
people, who had been rendering me assist- 
ance ; but to my poor brother, their kindness 
was fruitless — ^he was killed outright. 

" I was now carried home ; one of my arms 
and one of my legs were broken ; and I had 
the dreadftil reflection fixed in mind, that by 
my obstinacy, I had occasioned the death of 
my brother."* 

Now, these are dangers and troubles which 

• Parkin8oii*s Dangerous Sports, p. 121 — 5. 
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you may avoid if jou please. It is nd 

necessary for j-ou to climb up lofty trfl 
to tlirow stones at each other, or to 
from high places, or to run the risk of 1 
your back broken, than it is to tlirua 
fingers into the fire, or to knock youH 
agtdnst a wail ; and if you do either d 
things by choice when you have no oi 
for it, and after yon have received % 
warning as this, you^\']ll, in a great ml 
deserve all the evil consequences vA 
may bring upon you. May this ej 
effectually deter you from an imitation 
After all our care, however, and il 
duty to be car«fid, we may be overtal 
some calamity oranotlier. Amongst ij 
dents to which we may be exposed, ri 
more common, and frequently nonenuj 
ous in their consequences, than thoj 
sioned by/o/fa. But these are oftei 
aggravated by the first attempts to '• 
them ; thus, a fall which has only t» 
man's leg, may be followed by a vd 
wound in the fiesh, through the awkwi 
of the attendants in carrying him honl 
this the following case presents a rentB 

instance: — A B .tell from as 

and broke hia right leg without any* 
in the flesh or the skin ; his con^ 
were carrying him home in a chairJ 
gave hint greal pain ; a gentleman I 
by, observed to them, that the paS 
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I the unsteady position of the leg, which 
7 dangling about. As the men grew tired, 
' stopped to rest themselves, and, fbrtu- 
ly, opposite to a house where some wo- 

were ironing : the gentlemen immedi- 
r begged the use of dieir ironing board 
a ihattress, on which the poor fellow was 
eyed, in comparative ease, to his home, 
stairs to his bed-room were too small to 
it this conveyance; he was, therefore, 
led by two men, and immediately his 
s returned most dreadfully. When the 
eon saw him, instead of the simple frac- 
, he foiuid one end of the broken bone 

been forced through the flesh and skin 
the mode adopted in carrying him up 
■8. In the first instance, three weeks 
Id have cured him ; but in the latter case 
equired as many months^ besides much 
liring of his health, and rendering liis leg 
tked after all. Had his friends brought 
bed down stairs, all this would have been 
'ented; and perhaps the most proper 
e for a poor man to be kept in, who is to 
i prisoner for three weeks, is the ground 
r, as here his friends can more easily visit 
assist him. 

[ accidents happen in places remote from 
ilage or a house, it may be thought means 
lot be found to render assistance, even 
igh some persons may be at hand to apply 
a: those cases are very few, \£ \!cv^ ^^^- 

o 
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witnesses will be cool and collected, as d 
following case may help to show. C. D. 
riding in the open ftelds in Teversham parial 
the report of a gun frightened his horse 
was thrown, and had his thigh broken, 
surgeon was sent for, who was met provide 
tially in Barnwell. In such a situation, f 
would not expect the bandages and splh 
necessary to bind up the thigh. Some stoi 
pickers were stani^ ng round the poor fello 
and the surgeon ordered them to look amO 
the heaps they had collected for two of t 
blade-bones of a sheep, which they read 
found. Having wiped them, and applied 1 
handkerchief round the thigh which he h 
set, he placed the smooth sides on the oul 
and inner side of the fractured bone, and ] 
means of his neckcloth and the boy's garU 
he firmly bouiid up the limb. A cart 
going by on the road, at some distance, whk 
was hailed, and immediately brought to 
spot ; some hauhn, found in the field, 
put in, by way of a bed, on which the perM 
was placed, and was thus taken to Adda 
brooke's hospital, in Cambridge, where 
remained three weeks, and was cured. 
leaving the hospital, he returned thanks 
the governors, in the very neckcloth a 
blade-bones he hatl been at first bound ■ 
with. 

A most ingenioTis contrivance has 
kiade by Col. Crichton, of the Royal 
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burgli Volunteers, for the easy conveyance of 
sick or wounded persona. It consists of a 
cheap bed and an elastic frame, as represented 
in Plate VI. and described in the note * be- 
low. It may be either carried by men, or 
removed to any distance on a cart or waggon- 
As a proof of its utility, the inventor relates 
the following instances. " A person was 
brought in it, with a compoimd fracture in 
the tbigh-bone, from the West Highlands to 
Gdinbuigh, a distance of 74 miles, in two 
days. A gentleman, with an attack of the 
gout, both in his hands and feet, was removed 
from Edinburgh to the north of England, 
above 140 miles, in tlu-ee days. In both 

• "Tho loffcr frame A A is made of ash or elm, seven 
feet long, and Rve feet four inches broad. B B, Two 
rtroDg wooden pillorB, bonnd an the aides b; two circular 
^eces of Iran, for supporting the elastic frame. C C C, 
The elastic frame, made of the best ash, supported by the 
wooden piUara, and af micircular pieces of iron. E E E, 
The ^Bme or cot, containing a mattreas or paUosae, staffed 
with straw. — Two or three hammocka ma; be sDSpeaded, 
■nd will answer aa well as the cot. F F, Rings and iron 
hooVa by which the cot, bed, and mattress are anp- 
ported. G G GG, Four handles projecting from the nnder 
(raine, one foot three inches long each, by wbicb the 
whole may be carried by four men. U H H H, Four se- 
micircolar hoops, over which a cover can be thrown, to 
protect the patient from the weather. The under frame 
and pillare should be made of ash or elm, well seasoned. 
The elastic, or oppec frame, should be made of ash, re- 
markably clean aud well seasoned, thick in the middle, 
where it is euppurted, and tapering towards the enda. 
The total eipeose of the whole, incloding the iron-work, 
■hoold not exceed four pounds ten shiUings." 



these insUticcs, and a great, many i 
bed and frame were suspended to th 
of a post-chaise, and, with a servant 
front, travelled post. Some hnndrt 
iuuples can be adduced of the re 
patients by its means, when fixed > 
or waggon, and in many of these th( 
were in a state of the moat severe t 
tress and debility. In all these ren 
patients have home testimony to tht 
ing no additional pain or inconvenii 
the motion of the machine ; all of t) 
in the most severe cases, declaring' 
were alike insensible of hodlly fkti| 
the least increase of pain from the 
conveyance." You may find the i 
count in Tilloch's Philosophical T 
No, 116, p. 289, &c. It appears 
medical men at Edinbiu'gh have mo 
approved of this machine. It might I 
iugly usefid in the army ; and if 
kept at every hospital, many an he 
might bo saved to poor creatures 
now removed in uneasy vehicles to 
nevolent asylums. 

A simpler contrivance, used in th 
ford House of Recovery, is describt 
Lettsom's Hints, Vol. 1. 291, and q 
second number of the " Reports o 
ciety for promoting the comforts of 
in helaud," This litter, on which 
are conveyed to the house, consists i 
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\ng bottom extended on a frame placed be- 
tween two poles, over which there is an oil- 
cloth covering stretched over hoops. It is 
reiy lig^t, and is as easUy caxried by two 
men as a sedan chair. 

Boffs.—Dogs are sometimes very snappish 
ind ill-natured, growling at every one who 
masses, and ready to bite all they can reach ; 
3Ut this is no reason why yon should do every 
thing in your power to provoke them : one 
^ould think your ears were formed to relish 
I very peculiar kind of music, if you can be 
lo deUglited with the horrid snaxhngs of an 
mgry dog— inferior only, if inferior, to the 
jraying of an ass. It is a very foolish prac- 
ice, to say the least of it ; and is sometimes 
iroductive of very dreadful effects. The fot 
owing instance occurred, not many years 
dnee, in St. James's Park. A young gentle- 
nan passing a dog, slightly touched it with a 
jwitch he carried in his hand, upon which 
;he ferocious animal turned, and seized him 
[>y the belly ; and, in spite of the exertions 
^ those around him, he continued his hold 
until the bowels of the youth appeared at the 
v^ound. I need scarcely say, the poor youth 
aied within a few hours:* ^ ^ ' 



* Dangerous Sports, p. 20. I do not quote so often 
^m Mr. Parkinson's book for the sake of preventing, 
t>nt of increasing, its circulation. If any of my readers 
should be induced to peruse it, they wiU wonder, with 
me, that a book so well calculated to inaltucX ^« f\Kyn% 

o3 
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to attacfij 



If a dog should threaten to : 
without provocation, it will not be wi| 
you to run hastily away from him, 1^ 
should he upon your heels without cereflj 
you should rather face him in a iirm rail 
looking earnestly at him, and with t ' 
daunted voice bidding him be quiet 1 
down. This mil be the most likely i 
cooUug hia cou-ragc, and preventing h ' 
doing you any hann. 

" AlwaySj" says old Millson, "be i 
to avoid any dog which you see running i 
looking heavy and lowering, seemingnl 
tentive to eveiy thing, hia eyes lookiq 
and watery, and his tail hanging betwa 
legs, lesl he should be mad. If at tmf 
you should be bitten by a dog, though 4 
slightly, endeavour to ascertain who9< ' 
is, and immediately apprise your pai 
the circuraatance, since they will be th* 
to carry on the inquiry further ; and, ( 
the dog should have been mad," if the a 
be taken in time, can prevent those fat^ 
sequences which will probably foUin 
neglect of it. 

But dogs, a» well as men, have s 
false characters given them, which noj 
I unnecessary alarm, but expa( 



£ to H second edition. 
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poor creatures to the certainty of death, wJien 
they do not deserve it. No proverb is more 
common and more just than, " Give a dog an 
ill name, and then hang him^ Indeed, you 
may as well do the one as the other ; for if 
once his ill name get abroad with him, his 
doom is fixed, and death must follow. It is 
not, however, every dog that is called mad, 
that is so in reality.* Perhaps there are but 
few cases, in comparison, in which the animal 
is really mad. It must be remembered that 
dogs always have a disposition to bite when 
labouring under certain disorders; yet this 
bite has no other evil effect than the wound 
the dog makes, which is not poisonous. If the 
wound is made by a rabid animal, the part 
must immediately be burnt and destroyed : a 
hot iron is as good an application as can be 



* The following test has heen recommended to decide 
this point. I do not know to wh^t extent it has been tried, 
or how far it is worthy of dependence. 

'* Dogs suspected of being mad are frequently killed, 
leaving persons bitten in a dreadful uncertainty, whether 
the dogs were or were not really mad ; the following ex- 
periment has been supposed conclusive on this head : — 
Rub the mouth, teeth, and gums of the dead dog, if free 
from blood, with a little roast or boiled meat, and offer 
this meat so rubbed, to another dog, who will eat it with- 
out reluctance if the dead dog was not mad, but will re- 
fuse it, and run away howling from it, if the dead dog was 
really mad. It may be further satisfaction to the parties 
concerned, to keep the dog tied up for some days, if he 
eats the meat so prepared." — New Family Receipt Book, 
p. 233. 



devised. Though we have no internal re- 
medy, of whicli we can certaiidy say it is rf 
any real use, yet the taking of some medicine 
of reputed character will amuse the palient'i 
mind, and prevent the evil consequences of 
mental anxiety and alann. Even when theiti 
is no real danger in the bite, an applicatioK 
of this kind is sometimes necessary for tlw 
same purpose, and nay be used with equij 
advantage. A poor deaf and dumb boy tt\ 
Duxford, in Uiis county, met a dog tliat hadi 
bitten a number of cattle which had died}; 
the d<^ bit him through both arms, so thati 

his teeth met. Mr. T -, a surgeon, wu. 

passing by about the time, and was consulted 
He gave the boy some pills, whicH he directed. 
him to take regularly night and morning. He 
did so; is now very well; and ascribes hil 
cure to the pills he had taken, though they 
were made of nothing in the world but cnunw 
of bread worked up with a httle peppW 
sprinkled upon tKem, to disguise and alta 
tile taste. As the dog was supposed, bodt 
by himself and his neighbours, to be ma^ 
there is no doubt he would have suffered veTf 
much in his mind, but for this expedient} 
that the dog was not really mad, it is scarcel]' 
necessary to inform you, for if it had been sO) 
it is not likely that the bread pills woul4 
have cured the poor fellow that had been 
bitten. 

Woiiiids. — Wounds ace so common, from 
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iie simple scratch that only gives pain, to 
be serious cut which bleeds considerably, 
bat I must say something about them. I 
OLUst first impress it upon your minds, as a 
ery important fact, that the great Being 
irbo formed that wonderftd machine, the hu- 
oan body, has given to it the power, in cer- 
ain circumstances, of restoring itself when 
inder disease. This we see every day, espe- 
ially in broken limbs, where the surgeon 
inly places the bones in their natural order, 
ind keeps them there by his splints and hau- 
lages ; these, in themselves, have no healing 
quality, and even ointments in general have 
ittle use, except to keep the cloths, &c., 
rom adhering to a wound. In the cure of a 
¥Ound, however large, the chief object is to 
itop the bleeding, and remove any dirt or 
extraneous matter, and then to bring the 
ddes of the wounds as much in contact as 
possible by sticking-plaster, or a bandage, or 
i needle. If, after this, the wounded part 
36 laid in an easy posture, it may be fairly 
eft with every probability of success. How 
>ften do you cut your finger ? You tie your 
landkerchief around it ; and find it is healed 
Nhen you take ofi" the bandage to wash your 
land. This is called healing by the first in- 
\ention. The same principle operates in larger 
ivounds, only it takes more time to produce 
the desired effect. 
In the case of wounds attended with large 



bleedings, the knowledge of the use of the 
Tourniquet * is highly beneficial. It is not 
necessary to carry one of these Instniiuenta in 
your pocket, since a substitute for it may be 
found in almost every situation, as the fol- 
lowing case will show. C. D. was cut in the 
arm, by one of his angry companions who 
was reaping with him, and it was thought he 
would have bled to death. A surgeon wu 
sent for ; and, finding what had happened, 
posted home for a tourniquet. Another sur- 
geon accidentally going by, and seeing him 
stiU bleeding, took the poor fellow's garter, 
and applied it just above the wound ; and, in 
the direction of the artery, he applied to H a 
piece of paper several times doubled, which 
he fastened on mth the garter; finding he 
had not, by this means, compressed the artery 
enough, he took a piece of stick, and insert- 
ing it under the garter at some distance baa 
the doubled paper, he twisted the garter till 
he obtained the requisite tightness, when the 
pressure of the paper upon the artery caused 
the bleeding to cease. Half an hour after 
this, the first surgeon returned, and wondered 
that the thought had not struck him ! In ten 

* A Bnrgical Instrument, o^ed lo Btap bleeding in Urge 
wonndt, by menDB of preseure on tbe artery. Thoie who 
heard this address, it is hoped, will not soon forget tba 
explanntina nhieh Mr. Thackeray gave them, of the con- 
EtrucCion and use of this instnimeDt, as well as of tlie eon- 
trirance which pioved so vwful in the can of C. D. 



minutes the poor fellow would have expired 
&oin loss of blood, and the Burgeon would 
have aeen that his ignorance was the cause 
of it. 

By way of caution, let me advise you never 
to leave your knives open with their edges 
tntwards, lost you or your school-fellows 
snould sit upon them, or lay your hands upon 
the blade, and cut yourselves severely. It is 
also a dangerous practice to shut your pen- 
knives by pressing tbe blade against the 
thigh : many persons have cut themselves in 
this manner. The danger is greatest on the 
inside of the thigh; for i/tere runs a great 
artery, wliich, if pierced, would let out such 
8 flow of blood, ga woidd occasion death, if not 
speedily stopped. 

Bums ana Scalds, — These, you know, are 
of very frequent occurrence; and when they 
happen, the application of cold in any shape 
is proper. Cold water, as always at hand, 
may be immedial^Iy apphed ; but eold vinegar 
is better, and has on many occasions been 
foimd so very useful, that it is adopted in 
most of the great breweries, where these ac- 
cidents are very frequent. The blister is thai 
to be opened, and its contents let out ; but 
the skin is to he left on, as the beat defence 
of the sore beneath. In the glass manufac- 
tories at Edinburgh, a mixture of lime-water 
and linseed oil, in equal quantitiea, is kept 
constantly at hand, to be ready in. casa of 



(Jnnpoioder.—aoysSmmmmm^ 
fjunpowder, for it is a most dangerout 
ill the hands of those who are ignoran 
qualities, or too careless to attend ti 
Many very serimis accidents have bee 
sinned by it : eyes have been iniun 
sometimes persona have been rendere 
by it ; houses have been set on fire, ai 
life has been destroyed, by the cam 
wanton employment of this destructi' 
stance. When you see it has done r 
to any one, you should have the pa 
washed with warm water: this will I 
further injury, by decomposing the g 
der, which is only active in its combinl 
Perhaps you do not quite understand 
will explain it. To decompose is tol 
pieces, to un-compose; and the word is 
chemists when they speak of separJ 
' mbst ance into the partifiH 
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separating its ingredients^ takes away its 
power of doing any further mischief in the 
wounded part, 

Fire-arms. — Now I have mentioned gun- 
powder, it may be highly useful to caution 
you against the improper use of fire-arms. 
These, in the hands of persons who have not 
known how to manage them, or have not 
been aware of their danger, have been pro- 
ductive of the most dreadful effects. Chil- 
dren ^ and young persons have taken up fire- 
arms to play with ; and, not knowing that 
they were loaded, or not supposing they 
would go off, have presented them, jokingly, 
to their brothers, or sisters, or other jfriends, 
and, on pulling the trigger, or perhaps knock- 
ing something against it accidentally, have 
shot them dead in a moment! Many in- 
stances of this kind are upon record : I have 
seen accounts of several, and you have doubtless 
been told, of silch cases yourselves. What an 
awful lesson do they hold out to those who 
are in the habit of using such instruments of 
death ! and how cautious ought it to render 
them, either in unloading their pieces when 
they return home, or in placing them out of 
the reach of children and others, who may 
do so much mischief with them ! Neither 
are those who are well skilled in the use of 
these deadly weapons, altogether exempt from 
the danger attending them. We often hear 
of sportsmen in the field very seriously injur- 

p 
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ing themselves, or their companions, , 

sometimes even causing their death, by tin 
accidental diacha^e of their guns. I remem^ 
ber having read various accounts of such 
calamitous events ; tut having laid aside the 
newspapers in which they were recorded, not' 
then thinking of writing such a boolTBs this, 
I do not know where to refer to them. The 
following account I have met with, however, 
since I began to write ; and, as the imfortu- 
nate subject of it wished it to be made U 

fublic as possible, for the benefit of others 
shall lay it before you, with the hope that, 
it will not be preserved in vain. In th* 
Monthly Magazine for August, 1810, is mi 
tioned the death of Mr. Robert Foot, ju 
at Ludwell, in Wiltshire, aged 19. Fi 
days before his death, it is said, he was going 
out with his loaded gun ; but stopping ta 
converse with a Mend, he incautiously rested 
on the muzzle of the gun, which went off il 
half-cock, and nearly the whole charge d 
shot passed through his left hand, grazed hii 
side, andlodged in )iis shoulder. He had ju^ 
quitted an affectionate mother, in the fill 
glow of health and youthful spirits ; he le 
turned to her maimed and streaming witi 
blood. Having received his death-wound, b 
bore his sufferings uith great fortitude, tuil 
hoped others would receive warning from hi 

ample. 

Some of you, no doubt, recollect that 




afiecting tale which is related by Sir Richard 
Steele in the Tatler, No. 82. A gentleman 
on his wedding-day was joking with his bride ; 
and taking up one of hia pistoU which lay 
upon the table, and which he knew he had 
uiiloaded the night before, he presented it to 
her, thi^teoing, in a strain of tbnd raillery, 
to be revenged upon her for all the trouble 
she had occasioned him during his courtship. 
" Give fire," said she, laughing. He did so, 
and shot her dead. The pistols had been 
charged by the servant, unknown to his mas- 
ter J who, calling him, and inquiring into the 
feet, immediately shot him with the other ; 
and then put au end to his own hfe by falling 
upon his sword. Thus perished three per- 
sons, through a single mistake, more fatal 
indeed in its effects, but not more extraordi- 
nary in its own natuie, than many wluch 
take place every day. If caution is needful 
to us in the common concerns of life, it is 
douUy BO when we have any thing to do with 
gun-powder and fire-arms. 

Swallowing Bones, &c. — Persons who eat 
without chewing their food, as many boys 
are apt to do, sometimes have bones or meat 
stick in their throat. If within sight, tliey 
should be removed ; otherwise they may be 
left alone, — that is, if thoy do not stop up 
the throat so as to prevent breathing; for the 
saliva or spittle has a solvent power, by which 
in time they will be softened, and will then 



pass into the stomach. Some wometi 
a foolish custom of puttJng pins into 
mouths, which are often swallowed.* ] 
pass the throat without injury, they n 
left alone; for in a little time natuj 
cover them with a thick mucus or slinci 
they will generally pass away witho< 
iiyurj' to the bowels. The same may I 
of corns, nails, marbles, and other sublj 
that are occasionally swallowed by cU 
unless they be of a poisonous nature ; 

* Dr. Turabull lelatea the falliming caie, in ti 
tlemaii's Magoiiae, for December, 17tl3 : — 

A foung woman had Bwollowed a toy large pii 
stack in that part of the esophagus which enter! ' 
thorai. He thought, " if anything coiJd be gH 
would pass easily, and, when in l£e gtomsch, m 
into a glairj maes, it might probably bring np f 
was locl^d in the paBEage. I immediately gaTe 1 
grains of larlar emffie, diaaolved in warm water, t 
made ber swallow the white of six eggs, and ] 
minates she brought np the coagulated masa, <| 
pin, and was effectually relieved." He naed Q 
method, with similar success, in the case of a wod 
went to bed with twenty-fonr pins in her mouthl 
all came op. And he used the same mctliod, ^ 
cesB, for fish and other liindsof sharp boBes. 

f " When a person bag taken arsenic, he soon ^ 
a burning beat, and a vioteat pricking pain in his I 
and boneis, Sic. On the first appearance of the^ 
tonu, the patient ahauld drink large quantitiea. 
milk and salad oil till he vomits, or drink varl 
mixed with oil, or melted fresh buCterwith milk e 
Even melted kitchen stuff has saved tbe nnfnrtui) 
aon^B life. It U not safe to leave off drinking, 
particle of the poison remains in thcskimach." F 
f&mrfyAsaittatit. 
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. the most earnest attention must be given 
hem immediately, and a medical .man 
d in ivitliout delay. I would not, how- 
, reconunend to you the practice or habit 
wallowing even plum-stones or cherry- 
es, since though in general they may pass 
ugh the body, yet they may happen to 
etained there, and produce much injury. 

will, I trust, be die more cauitious on 
head, when you are informed that the 
lowing of a plum-stone has been known 
3casion death. 

L concluding this address, I would im- 
i upon your minds one most important 
im, and that is — Whenever you meet with 
iccident, be sure you do not conceal it 

your friends ; but inform them of it, 
out disguise, as soon as possible. I have 
. told of cases in which accidents, from 
J kept secret, have been followed by the 
; serious consequences, when by a timely 
osure, and a proper attention, these evils 
it have been in great measure, if not en- 
jr, prevented. 
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ADDRESS X. 

peidents in travelling, and cautions. — In- 
se cold: — Sudden changes from cold to 
, and the contrary. — " Catehittg cold." 
—Thunder storms. — Fainting. — Cauiha 

against indulgiiig extreme sensibility.— 

Conclusion. 

In our progress through tlie " chapter of 
accidents," ii would be improper to omit 
noting lliose which happen in travelling — 
upon land, I mean ; for the principal dangers 
of voyages by sea have been attended to in a 
former address. We "arc so fond of movii^ 
from place to place, and have indeed so many 
occasions to do so, that it is worth while to 
consider how we may beat provide for the 
acconuuodation and safety of our journey. 

When you are going to ride on horseback, 
it will he right, before you moiuit, to exa- 
mine carefully the trappings of your horse, 
to see whether the bridle, girths, and stirrups, 
be safe and well fixed, and the animal be pro- 
perly shod. So also, when you are going to 
drive in a gig or chaiee, it will be proper not 

iy to inquire whether the harness, wheels, 
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and other things be well adjusted, but to ca^t 
an eye over these matters yourself before you 
set off. There is no doubt, that many very 
serious accidents have arisen from neglecting 
these particulars : indeed, it is very likely that 
more injuries have been occasioned by negli- 
gence beforehand, and inattention during the 
journey, than by any other cause whatever. 
It is not many months since a fiiend of yours 
was travelling with a lady and a child in a 
gig, when, having gone several miles on the 
road, he saw one of the traces loose and 
dragging after the horse ; being a careful 
driver, he pulled up his horse gently, that the 
animal might not be lightened, replaced the 
loosened trace, fastened it well, and pro- 
ceeded on his journey in safety. He had 
examined the harness before he set out, and 
while he was looking at the trace on qne side, 
to see that it was fixed properly to the bar of 
the gig, he was assured by the person who 
put it on, that aU was safe : supposing he 
might place confidence in his declaration, he 
believed him. It happened, however, that 
the other side was put on by another person 
who was standing by, and who had not se- 
cured it properly. Now if the horse had 
been restive, or frightened, or the falling of 
the trace had not been noticed just as it was, 
the lives of three persons might have been 
endangered by so trivial an oversight. " Safe 
bind, safe find" is a good maxim at any 
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■■ oaM^ va ne C^M ota^e^, n 
■(^7, «f lW f 1,1 iiiiMii «b» aie liding 
■pA^^ Besides, m die case of fi 

f^v; lad the fcif^rip ridev w chon 
tasM aMD itmget Ixiare he is a«n 
■kAmb htji^^ leeoreiy. Now sapp 
wnU tmA it necea sa rr, in consequ 
ife bone's ranag away, or any otM 
to qait jour pg hasdlv, while it isa 
win do jQV Afltk trouM be tlie bv 
/■■lai; OBt ! Tliis is a question 4 
i a ap n rta tei. ai your safetr may depei 
tbe vaBoaer in wliidi \oa would pn 
aBnTcr it- Do not, (hen, leap for^^ 
the firoDl of TDor carnage, for in thatc 
would eonae to the gromid with ntoi 
double force, aod would probablv &I 
head, by which your life might b 
, , even if yon escaped the whed 
IIt. dn not imno out bv the »dl 
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virard^ which is by far the safest method ; for 
the motion of the carriage being opposite to 
the direction of your leap, you will come to 
the ground with the least possible force. 
Patent preservers for letting loose the horses 
bom. carriages on any appearance of danger, 
have been lately advertised in the newspapers. 
Of their value I know nothing. 

Persons travellmg in any carriage should 
be carefiil, when they stop to give their horses 
water, that the blinds be not removed fipom 
their eyes : a horse of the least spirit will, on 
looking round him and discovering the ma- 
chine, instantly take fright. I have known 
yeiy many misfortunes resulting from this 
incautious mode of action. 
• With respect to providing great coats, imi- 
brellas, &c., when you are going a long jour- 
fiey, and are to be exposed to the weather, 
there has long been in use a very quaint 
maxim, which is this : " If it does not rain, 
take such things with you ; and if it does, do 
€L8 you plecLse^' — implying that if the weather 
be now ever so fine, it is not long to be 
trusted ; and, if it be foul, you will need no 
further motive to induce you to guard against 
it. A great coat is sometimes lost on a 
journey, or, having been lent, is not returned 
time enough for you to take it with you : in 
this case, a second shirt well supplies its 
place. The following is not a bad expedient 
in the case of a similar extremity ; Mx^ S — 



he enveloped Imusell as a UllH-fil 
do in its case. He reached Holybi 
out experiencing much coldj and wit 
saving to his purse: he had mort 
satisfaction of lending liis Mend, the 
to a poor woman at Holyhead till 
back. He only lent it to her, bee 
should not be tempted to sell or pa 
spirituous liquors, or any other ii 
that would really be less useful to 
the blanket. 

As for travelling on foot, you tl 
haps, no caution is necessary on t 
To be sure, you need not much i: 
to know how to take an ordinary w 
afternoon's ramble ; but, even on th 
a celebrated poet and physician hi 
it not unworfliy of him to bestow t 
ing hints. 



In long journeys on foot, however, much 
more caution is neediiil, on account of the 
fatigue they occasion, and the heat they pro- 
duce in the body, thus tending to bring on 
fevers, which are often hastened by the iin- . 
proper management of the travellers them- 
selves. As it is not likely that any of you 
vidll have to travel very great distances on 
foot, I shall not trouble you with any long 
directions on the subject ; but only quote a 
few words of advice from an experienced 
traveller and a moat benevolent man, the late 
Count Berchtold, an Austrian nobleman. 
" Those who travel on foot, especially in hot 
climates, should never sleep under the shadow 
of a tree, or near a hemp-field. Thirst is 
more effectually quenched by eating fresh 
fruit, and a morsel of bread, than by drink- 
ing water : lemon juice, or a little vinegar 
mixed with water, la better than water alone. 
After a long journey on foot, it ia unwhole- 
some to take a plentiiul meal, or to sit near 
a great fire. Travellers on foot should wear 
a flannel waistcoat next the skin; and all 
travellers should carefuUy avoid damp beds, 
and the falling of the evening dew after a free 
peMpiration." • 

Those who walk long distances, especially 
before their feet are well seasoned by the 



practice, are very liable to have blisters form- 
ed at the bottom of them; aiid very disagree- 
able, painful things they are, I assure you. 
K you should ever be troubled by them after 

. a long journey on foot, you will be glad to 
employ so simple remedy as that which I am 
going to recoiraneiid to you. Take a large 
needle full of worsted doubled ; pass the needle 
through the blister firom side to side, leaving 
short ends on each side of it, and clip off tht 
remainder. The opening will cause the Uik. 
ser to discharge, and the worsted vdll keepip 
open, at the same time that it will prevent 
the outer skin from sticking to the inner. If 
you follow this plan at night, after your day's 
walk is over, you will find yourself the next 
TDomiug as easy, and a^ able to walk again, as 
though nothing had happened. If the feel 
are merely inflamed without having any blis- 
ter raised upon them, it is a good plan to wash 
them with milk-warm water on going to bed, 
This information I had from an experienced 
walker; and, I haveno doubt, you will findrea' 
son to be thankful for the advice, should yoi 
ever be under the necessity of adopting it. 

Effects of intense cold. — Although our cli- 
mate is mild, compared to that of manjothei 
countries, very few winters pass without somi 
melancholy examples of benighted traveller 
perisliing in the snow, or falling victims to th' 
inclemency of the weather. Often, indee^J 

is to be /aiiiented, l\ie taUA effeat U broia 
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about in great measure by intoxication : the 
thoughtless man, carousing with his fellows 
till lus reason is drowned in liquor, sets out, 
amidst the frost and snow of a winter's night, 
upon his fatal journey homewards ; but soon 
missing his way, and imable to recover it, he 
wanders in confusion till fatigue or sleep 
overtake him, and then he sinks in death ! 
Had he remained sober, and set out earlier, 
he might have reached his home in safety. 
There are seasons, however, in which it is ^- 
most impossible for the most sober traveller, 
without the greatest care and exertion, to es- 
cape with his life. Those of you who have 
read Thomson's Seasons, cannot have for- 
gotten the very touching description which 
that excellent poet has given of a shepherd 
lost in the snow. 

*^ Dawn he sinks 
Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift*' — 

In vain for him th' officious wife prepares 
The fire fair-blazing, and the vestment warm : 
" In vain his little clidldren, peeping out 
Into the mingling storm, demand their sire 
With tears of artless innocence. Alas 1 
Nor wife, nor children, more shall he behold, 
Nor friends, nor sacred home. On every nerve 
The deadly winter seizes ; shuts up sense ; 
And, o'er his inmost vitals creeping cold. 
Lays him along the snow, and stiffened corse, 
Stretch'd out, and bleaching in the northern blast." 

Winter, 305, 6; 311—321. 

It is very necessary, while xidm^ m ex.- 
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tremely cold weather, to use every effort to 
keep the extremities warm, especially the 
feet, not only by means of clothing, and 
avoiding tight boots and shoes, but also hj 
keeping them as much as possible in motion, 
which will help very much to preserve a brisk 
circulation of the blood, and may prevent the 
fatal effects which would otherwise follow, 
It has been recommended, when the situa- 
tion is too confined to allow the feet to be 
moved freely, and two or more persons are 
exposed together, as on a coach, that the? 
place their feet, without shoes, against eacn 
other's breasts. It is of the highest conse- 
quence while abroad to guard against drowsi- 
ness in very cold weather — which may be 
followed by the sleep of death, if you so far 
yield to it, as to lie down exposed to the 
piercing air. If your strength should fail 
you in such a situation, exert yet one effort 
to preserve life, by making a cavity in the 
snow, and covering yourself with it, leaving 
only a small opening for fresh air. This ad- 
vice is founded on the experience of Mrs- 
Woodcock, late of Impington, near this pktce, 
who existed for more tlian a week in sudi s 
situation ; and upon the well known lacts that 
sheep have been preserved many weeks 
under the snow, and that tender plants are 
protected by it as by a warm covering. At 
all events it is much better than being ex- 
jiosed in the open air. Stton^ V\t^iwc« or J 



spirits are highly dangerous, after a journey 
01 this Mnd : a moderate draught of told 
water will be much preferable. If any parts 
of the body be benumbed with cold, they 
should be rubbed witli such water, or with 
snow, and brought to their usual heat, not 
suddenlyj but by degrees. A brisk walk, if 
the person is capable of it, would soon pro- 
duce a most beneficial effect. 

When cold has occasioned apparent death 
in any one, the body should be placed in a 
room without fire, and rubbed steadily with 
BQOW, or cloths wet with cold water ; at the 
same time the bellows should be applied to 
the nostril, and used as is directed for persons 
who have been drowned. Nearly connected 
with this subject, is that of 

Catching Cold, as it is termed, which, 
though generally esteemed a trifling matter, is 
' often, when neglected or improperly treated, 
the forerunner and cause of the most terrible 
disorders that afflict mankind. It is, in fact, 
an infiammation of the parts that are afflicted 
by it ; and though it most frequently appears 
in cold weather, it is occasioned, for the most 

Eart, by a too sudden change of the body 
'om cold to heat, instead of raising it gra- 
dually, when cooled, to its proper degree of 
warmth. As tliis is a medical subject, it would 
be improper for me to say much about it : 
I have, however, given you the opinion of a 



very eminent physician,* confirmed, as I bc- 
lie^-e it now is, by the authority of the faculty 
in general. Though we are exposed to the 
danger of taking cold in almost every situa- 
tion, yet, as we ■ are especially liable to it 
when travelling in nniriendly weather, and 
as it is of some consequence to know how to 
treat it ourselves when we cannot have the 
benefit of medical advice, I shall extract for 
your use two or three observations firom an 
eminent writer, not long since deceased. 
They are so reasonable in themselves, and so 
applicable to the case before us, that they are 
well worth your attention and remembrance. 

* Dr. Darwin, who siifs, " A EUdden change frDm eoU 
external air to tiint in an heated room is certainlj a mnch 
more frequent canae of likilaniniatorj affections of the 
longs than has hitherto been generally supposed. It U, 1 
believe, *ji far the rnoul JrequenI eaute q/" iaUng colj," 
Quoted by Dr. Beddoea in 'his " Imlmclionii " for '* Ptr- 
aom of alt Capacitiea" with regard to heaJlh, &e. p. ISi. 
In the next page is given an account from' Dr. Cortum, 
a forei^ physician, of two wen who contracted a most 
violent plenrisy, "in conBequence of being out maoir 
bours in the cold, and immediately going into bd-ci- 
tremely hot room, and there solacing themsdvea witi 
spirituous liquors.'' 

If extremes of temperature be avoided, Temperance 
will soon remave a cold. The cold air ehoold be guarded 
against, as it checks perspiratian, which seems to be 
nature's agent in restoring liealth. The best practice il, ta 
abibuD from solid or heatins food. If the person will remuk 
in his bouse, and drink plentifully of tea, orlemODsde, of 
anjr other cooliDg beverage, he will often cure a cold ia 
cine day, whioh, if neglected, might have continncdmontlifi 
creyea finally hive endangctedWa We. 
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" Whon a cold, attended with a cough, is 
fastening upon a person, what is proper 
to be done 1 This ought generally to be 
known, as the poor cannot afiord, and others 
at first will seldom take the pains to seek, 
advice. It is not right, then, m the be- 
ginning of a cold, to make the room where 
you sit warmer than usual, to increase the 
quantity of bed-clothes, to wrap yourself in 
flannel, or to drink large draughts of piping 
hot barley water, boiled up with raisins, figs, 
liquorice root, and the like. This is the right 
way to make the disorder worse. Perhaps 
there would be hardly such a thing as a bad 
cold, if people, when they find it coming on, 
were to keep cool, to avoid wine and strong 
■ drinks, and to confine themselves for a short 
lime to a simple diet, as potatoes or other 
vegetables, with toast and water. I have 
known instances of heat in the nostrils, diffi- 
culty of breathing, with a short tickling cough, 
and other symptoms threatening a violent 
cold, go off entirely in consequence of this 
plan being pursued. I have found the pulse 
beat from 12 to 20 strokes in a minute less, 
after a person at the onset of a cold had con- 
tinued quiet three quarters of an hour in a 
cool room. It is not only warmth suddenly 
applied, that will throw any part of the body, 
after it has been starved or benumbed, into vio- 
lent action, and bring on infiannnation : strong 
liquoTt will do the same." 
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These are the remai'ks of the late Dr, |l 

^does ill a veiy useful little book which he 
published some years ago at Bristol, under 
the title which you will find at the bottom 
of this page.* 

A sudden change from hot to cold will 
also be productive of injurious effects: of 
this you have alresidy had a striking proof !d | 
the melancholy fate of the two young men 
alluded to by Dv. Franklin (see p. 66.) The 
change from heated to cold air, tliough not so 
violent as a plunge into the water, is ofi«ii 
productive of rheumatic and leverish com- 
plaints ; especially when persons who are in a 
high state of perspiration, or just beginnii^ 
to cool, expose Uiemselves to a draught of 
air for any considerable time. 

Marshy situations give rise to agues, and 
strangers are most liable to be attacked by 
them. In wet situations, they should not go 
abroad fasting ; a bit of bread and a cup of 
chamomile tea will gratify the stomach more 
tht^ spirits. 

Thunder Storms. — Thunder, you know, is 
harnilesa : it is only the lightning which does 
mischief. The safest places in thunder- 
storms are beds, the middle of rooms, and 
cellars under ground. While sitting or lying 

* Imtractions, from whic^h persuns of iJ] Cftpacilia 
ni»y learn wheo tlieir own health or that of their abildren U 
about to de^hne dnQgerousI j ; ai alio bow to act io tbrect- 
ealoff emergencies. By Tboma&Beiioe*, W..I1. 
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ill a room, the windows and doors should be 
closed, and care should be taken not to be 
near any large pieces of metal^ which, by 
attracting the lightning, might injure the 
eyes, if no other injury should ensue. If you 
are overtaken by a thunder-storm, while on 
a journey, be sure never to take refuge under 
trees, for these may prove very treacherous 
friends, and draw down upon you that light- 
ning which you were so desirous to avoid. 

Foul Air in welk, vaults, S^c. — As many 
persons have lost their lives by going into 
wells, vaults, and brewers' vats, without tak- 
ing proper precautions, it may be useM to 
give you a few directions on the subject. 
Though it is probable you may have no occa- 
sion for the use of them yourselves, yet it 
will be pleasant to know them, and your 
knowledge may often be of advantage to 
others, who really need it, but who have not, 
like you, had an opportunity of gaining it. 
The following observations, with some others, 
have been kindly circulated by Mr. Plumptre, 
for the use of bricklayers, plumbers, car- 
penters, &c. : — 

" Before any person descends into any 
well or vault, whether it has been closed any 
time or not, it is right to try whether the air 
be such that a person can breathe in it. 
This is to be done by letting a candle slowly 
down, as, where a candle will bum, there a 
man can breathe ; and if the catiS\ft ^OQ«i Vi\>^.^ 
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uo one must venture down till the well be 
cleared ; aud the place at which the candle 
goes out will show the height to which the 
foul air readies. This air is what is called 
bj chemists carbonic acid air, and is what is 
called in the coal mines choke damp ; some 
soils make this more than others, especially ' 
a blue gault. This air, being heavier than 
the common air, siolcs to the bottom, and 
must be drawn out. The best way of doing 
this would be, 

" I. By a pair of bellows, with a long 
tube or pipe fixed to the hole underneath ; 
and wbicn should extend almost to the sur- 
face of the water, or to the bottom of the 
well, if there be no water. By working 
these, the foul air will be drawn up, and 
fresh air will descend into the well. The 
blacksmith's bellows, being the largest, would 
be the best, which might be slung to the 
frame work over the well ; and, in manv 
places, a leathern engine pipe is to be baa, 
which might be fastened to the bole under- 
neath. 

" 2. If these cannot be obtained, the air 
might be baled out by a large bucket, con- 
structed of coarse cloth, made in the shape 
of a bag, the lower end being fixed to n 
piece of wood {the bottom of a tub or barrel) 
of nearly the diameter of the well, and the i 
cloth might be of any length, with a boop at 
the top, and a string or tnc on eaAi. b«£s ist 
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it. This being let down into the well, the 
bottom would rest on the water, and the 
whole of the bag would fall upon it, and as 
it was drawn up it would be fiUed with the 
foul air, and would bale it out. The air in 
this bucket can be tried from time to time 
by putting a candle into it ; but, when the 
candle bums in that, it will not be safe for a 
person to go down without again letting 
down a candle into the well itself. 

" 3. A third mode might be what is called 
on board a ship a windr-sail, used for venti- 
lating the cabins and hold. This is a sort of 
wide tube or funnel, made of canvass, with a 
rope rimning down the middle of it, and is 
kept open by hoops situated in different parts 
of its height. It is about two feet in diameter 
at the top, and tapers to about ten inches at 
the bottom. The top is hooded, and the 
upper part is open on one side for perhaps 
six feet, which is above the deck, (or ground,) 
and is placed to windward, so as to receive 
the full current of the wind, which entering 
the opening, fills the tube, and rushing down, 
drives up the foul air. In low places, shel- 
tered from the wind, this might be blown 
into by the blacksmith's bellows, or by a 
winnowing fan. And where a well is not 
deep, and a pipe or wind-sail are not at 
hand, blowing into the well with either the 
bellows or the winnowing fan might be suffi- 
cient. To persons whose business it ia tA %<:^ 



much into wells, &c., it would answer tokee* 

a leathern tube to fit on to bellows, oi OH 

of these wind-sails, for the purpose. ' 

" 4. A fourth mode might be, in welB 

where there is a pump, to pump water dowi 

into it for some time ; when the water cairjl 

ing a stream of fresh air along with it, aflf 

the pimiphig being kept up while the persd 

was down, (and this stream might be directs^ 

by a trough or pipe, to that part where Ilj 

did not want to work,) there would be a su^ 

ply of fresh air for his breathing. ] 

" 5. Another method might be, to la 

down a bushel of quicklime, and dipping i 

into the water from time to time to slake 3 

if there be water in the well ; or, if not, b 

I pouring water down upon it.* 

■ J " These are some of the most easy method 

Irhich may be tried. But, in all cases whei 

ersons go down, care should be taken I 

f jj^iure them so, and to keep an eye to th^ 

l&at, in case of an accident, they may t 

V^jb'awn up again ; and if they are at 4 

ifFected by any bad air which may ha^ 

mained, then the means recommended Ij 

! Royal Humane Society for recoveriji 

I persons suffocated by noxious fumes shoid 

be applied. These means are, to throw col 

water repeatedly npon the faee, &c., dryi^ 

the body at intervals, and, if the body lea 

* Better «tiU, perhspa, to povder tlie lime, ■ml |M«I 

n>ugb a Soe sicvo over the mouOt ot Ait v«U. . 



cold, warm it by degrees, and do as in appa- 
rent drowning." 

Fainting, — Notliing alarms by-standers so 
much as seeing a person faint away, as it is 
called. This fainting arises from fright, loss 
of blood, or pain ; and, however unpleasant 
it is, it is rather an antidote or a cure, than 
a disease ; for, under fainting, there is a sus- 
pension of every faculty, — during it, the 
bleeding ceases, — the pain is not felt, — or 
the object that caused the fright is forgotten 
or removed. It is very seldom dangerous ; 
and more harm has arisen from the improper 
modes adopted to remove it, than from the 
fsdnting itself. Let the person be laid in a 
horizontal position, and pressxu-e of every 
sort removed, as neckcloth, stays, &c. ; if a 
man, let the shirt collar be unbuttoned, and 
nothing tight remain about the knees or 
arms. Stimulants are generally applied to 
the nose ; and fortunately do no harm, be- 
cause the person is insensible to their 
influence. If in a room, let the window be 
opened to cool the surrounding air ; for if it 
be heated, even that stimulus is too great : 
for the same reason it is improper for persons 
to stand in a crowd around one who has 
fainted, and who wants all the fresh and cool 
. air that can be admitted to him. Never 
shake the body with a view to rouse the vital 
spark, lest you darken it for ever, 

Many persons, from extreme aenaihihty. 
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i apt , to faint when they see any one in j 
, or witness any alarming acoidenta', t 
and hence, instead of being of any use, that ' 
add to the general confusion. This state of 
nund, as it is much to be lamented, ao it 
ought to be guarded against with the uCmoal . 
care. It depends, in some measure, M 
doubt, upon bodily constitution ; butt since. 
we know it may be increased by indulgenetv- 
why should it not be checked, or perhapi 
cured, by . good sense and resolution ? ■ i^ 
w-ill be worth your while to try ; and ioK 
your encouragement I can assure you thit,' 
many persons, who were formerly ao timH 
as to run away tivDm the sight of a littJnj 
blood, and to be amazingly alarmed at it 
shriek, have so far overcome this weaknes^ 
as to render themselves highly useful OH 
many similar occasions. It is certainly rigbt 
to sympathize with our fellow-creatures i^ 
their distress ; but that degree of synipatbj! 
is best, which, while it teaches us to pit^ 
prompts us to relieve and assist them. 



CONCLtlBION. 



jBavino thus collected for your inrt 

1 a variety of important directions, i 

.Eerent sources, it now oiJy remains foi 

grequest that you will endeavour to rm 

>• /iem, so tliat when oppotlwnitiea occtd 
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you may apply them to practice. It is one 
use of books, especially of those which record 
discoveries, that they enable us to grow wise 
by the experience of others. Much, no 
doubt, may be learned by observation ; and, 
if you can acquire the habit of carefully ob- 
serving things as they happen to yourselves, 
or to others, you will fmd such a habit very 
useful to you* But, if you attend also to 
what you read, as well as to what you see, 
you vnll profit as much from the observations 
of those who write, as you do from your 
own ; and perhaps in many cases more so, 
for no one person can be supposed J^ have 
experienced so much himself as he wk find 
related of the experience of others. Even 
in a book so small as this, you will find the 
observations and discoveries of many observ- 
ing and intelligent men, through a long series 
of years, related sometimes in their own lan- 
guage, and sometimes in mine, as the one or 
the odier iseemed most likely to fix and 
inform your minds. It is not to be supposed 
that any one man could have passed through 
all the circumstances I have described, or, if 
he had, that he could have invented all the 
ingenious methods of preventing or removing 
dangers, the account of which has so much 
interested you. Let it be your constant care, 
then, to add to your own observation what- 
ever you can collect from the labours and 
inventions of others. So dastW ^ow ^^aSc^ V'^* 
come more wise, moreliaipipy^^ctv^Tcvox^xN^^*^^^' 
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Between luaai aiid other animals there 
many points of difference ; but none m 
striking, as has been often noticed, than t 
which relates to tlie power of profiting 
experience, and making continual impn 
menta. Here we have an amazing sV 
riority over the rest of the animal creat 
The bees in Virgil's time no doubt a 
their honey and tlieir wax exactly iu I 
same manner as they^ do now : the &ogs| 
the mice of which Homer sang, jvere as ' 
acquainted with the nature of boga 'i 
mouse-traps as any of their race at the' I 
sent ^n ; ajid the sparrows wliich livB 
thousaH years ago built tJieir nests at 
same lonn, and with the same sort of ri 
rials, as tiieir descendants do now. V 
respect to tlie same individuals, too, | 
remarkable how soon they acquire atb 
knowledge of which they are capableiJ 
reacli the limit which they cannot | 
They continue all their lives to perfomt 
same round of actions, and in the same i 
ner ; impelled and directed by a priiH 
which, for want of a better name, wo 
iiistuict. But human beings liave the faa 
if they will but exercise it, of derivins 
vantage from every thing they see. T| 
are so constituted as to be able, if 1 
please, to make continual progress in Ul 
knowledge ; and, as the poet says, to 

Gtow wiser sad bett«t na We «eats kkw; .' t 
*J>r. Walter Pope, in " Tlw OWM»ii"vNiiiaj 
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But it is to be lamented that all human 
beings are very far from being alike desirous 
of profiting by their advantages. It is true, 
as you have learned from the Evenings at 
Home, that " one man walks through the 
world with his eyes operiy and another with 
them, shut," The difference between these 
two is very great indeed. While the one, 
like the sluggard, whose soul " desireth and 
hath nothing," spends his time in indolence, 
loitering about till life itself is a burden to 
him, and thus becoming the sport of accidents, 
the tool of knaves, or the very slave of cir- 
cumstances, — the other is making his observa- 
tions upon every thing that passes iround 
him, and learning from all some useful lessons 
of instruction. Which of these examples 
you will follow, depends upon yourselves : 
which of the two I wish you to follow, your 
own good sense will easily determine. 

In concluding these addresses, I would 
take occasion to remind you of your obliga- 
tions to Him who hath hitherto preserved 
you. When you consider, as far as you qan 
consider, hotv many have been compelled to 

drink the cup 



Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of misery, 

while you have been continued in the free 
use of your limbs and faculties, and the 
enjoyment of your health, — ^what ought you 
not to render to that kind aivd ^^r\w>s» ^^^^- 



factor, who hath watched over yoi 
tinually, and *' in whose hands axe a 
ways?" Cherish towards Him th< 
lively gratitude ; endeavour to plea 
throughout your lives; seek him w: 
utmost diligence ; embrace, with a 
hearts, the Gospel of his Son ; and th 
need not doubt that he will not only 1 
God and your guide even unto dea 
^ will also at length raise you to thai 
place, where you shall be out* of the r 
accident and calamity in every form ; 
" there shall be no more pain," neith 
ness nor death ; and whence '^ sorr 
sighing shall flee away," to return n 
for ever. 
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Rules to he observed in the Apartments of 
those who are confined by Infectious Fe- 
vers, 

[The following Rules are extracted from 
the " Reports of the Institution for the 
Cure and Prevention of Contagiatss Fev$r in 
the Metropolis,'" This excellent Institution 
was established in 1802 ; and it has been at- 
tended with remarkable success in arresting 
the progress of malignant fevers. Beside the 
recovery of those who are attacked vnth the 
fever, ttvo objects engage the principal atten- 
tion of the managers : — 1st, To prevent the 
propagation of contagion from the persons of 
the sick ; and 2ndly, To destroy that which 
is already produced. The first is eifected by 
the removal of the patients to the ** House of 
Recovery," and the latter by acid fumiga- 
tions, lime-washing, &c. The House of Re- 
covery, belonging to this Institution, is situ- 
ated in Gray's-inn-lane Road; and although 
it stands in a row of dwelling-houses, which 
are in contact with it on both sides, not one 
instance has occurred, in the course of twelve 
years, in which the inhabitants oC thft^e 
houses have received any \ivtec\A.o\vSxwsN^^^^ 
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-'■It''It is of the utmost -importEoiocJ ta 
^B6, and their attendants, that there 1 
oOTiStant admission of fkesh air into 
rt)6nij and especially about the patient's ■ 
The door, or a window should, therefore 
kept open both day and night, care b 
tAken to prevent the wind irom bloi 
directly upon the patient. 

IT. An attention to cleanliness is il 
pensable. The linen of the patient shi 
tn? often chMiged ; and the dirty doth8S,< 
should be immediately put into fi-eah 
water, and afterwards well washed. The i 
of the room shoidd be cleansed everyday,! 
a mop, and all discharges from the pat 
should be immediately removed, and' 
utensils washed. 

III. Nurses and attendants should em 
vour to avoid the patient's breath, and 
Vapour from the discharges, or, when : 
risiinot be done, they should hold their fan 
fitt a Bhort time. They should piaee Ui 
selves, if possible, on that side of the 
from which the cnrrent of air carries.o^i 
Bsfectious vapours. 

'TV, Visitors should not come nearto. 
Hick, nor remain with them longef tlt^ 



low their spittle, but should clear llie moutli 
and nostrils when they leave the room. 

V. No dependence should be placed on 
vinegar, camphor, or other supposed preven- 
tives, which, without attention to cleanli- 
ness, and the admission of fresh air, are 
not only useless, but, by their strong smell, 
render it impossible to perceive when the 
room is filled with bad air, or noxious 
vapours. 

N.B. If these rules be strictly observed, 
an Infectious Fever will seldom, if ever, be 
communicated; but, if they be neglected, 
especially where the patient is confined to a 
smftll room, scarcely one person .in fifty who 
may he exposed to it, can resist the conta- 
gion ; infants at the breast do not escape it, 
though proiddentially less liable to be affected 
than adults. 

The Committee of the Institution pai'ticu- 
larly call the attention of the pubhc to the 
following observations:— 

Since infection originates in close, crowded, 
and dirty rooms, those who make a practice 
of admitting the fresh air, at some convenient 
time, every day, and of frequently cleansing 
and fumigating* their apartments, bedding, 
'The proGeaB of FumigBtioa, wbich a very eimple, is 
easily performed by the following dirootions i — " Take fine 
Mn<li *ii<l '■cat it in an ironladle or shovel: wbeoit is made 
very hot,, fill witli it an earthen quart pipkin, in which im- 
niersB s commDn tea-cnp, cootsiDiug about half an ouace 
at vttrioJie acid ; to which, wlien '\\,\iM. Mai\TOT<i *, «n*Si 
rtegri-P of lieat, gradually add the tame nuaT.WV'j x'. ■?™*«-»>. 



6nA»ttirej'i&p,/iind washing tiie'wd 
quicklime, mixed witli water, in'tlii 
WBfy ibe assured they will pre&er^ 
^ftiniJies from nmlignant fevers, as ' 
fra^ other diseases. 
:''.i£ite of Vipers, In the first editioa 
tiaed, on tbe authority of Mr. (ni 
Skarimahire, the eihcacy of salad oil in 
the bite of these reptiles. I have d 
Tirith some remarkable cases, recorder 
Philosophical Transactions for IVJ 
which fully confirm the opinion < 
qdDted. The accounts are certified! 
tively by Dr. Burton, of Windsor, E 
tdmer. Secretary to the RoyAl Soci« 
Atwell, and Mr. Stephen WilhamaJ 
Ihey are all very curious, but I hs 
for only two of the shortest, which* 
copy from the New Abridgement, VoL 
" William Oliver and his wife 6i 
Dr. B. with their vipers, and eithen 
offered to be bitten by any viper, aili 
iei: their arm to swell for »omc tifl 
then, by the external application o§' 
ranwdy, in a few hours to removoJ 
^mptoms. Accordiu^y the experin 

nittf, in poirdf r % stir the mixture vitli a sU] 
dtttfl the Tspoar nriie in cnnsiderable quantity. | 
kinH then to be curieil about the roacB, (the ( 
dam, att., being cloaelr Ehnt,) ooWEioiuilljr 
under tbe bed, and in ever corner md p1uie,.< 
fonl ftir may be Euppoaed to lodge. Keep On U 



made in the Towii-liall, at Wuidsor, before 
Dr. Derhiim, Dr. Waterland, the PhysiciatiSy 
ApothecarieH, and Sui^eoiis, of this Townj 
and many other gentlemen of the neighbour' 
hood. The man was bitten in the uppeir 
joint of the thumb and higher, upon the same 
arm, by two different fresh vipers. Hra 
thumb, band, and arm, soon after swelled 
much, and all the usual symptoms of a vipeX* 
bite followed. He applied the remedy (aalad 
oil) before us, with the promised success.'' — 
Dr. Surton. 

" In presence of several gentlemen of the 
&culty of physic, Wm. Oliver, the viper- 
csteher, suffered himself, on June ^, 1733, 
to be bitten by a lemale viper, which beitij; 
enraged, fixed her fangs in the middle part df 
his fore-finger. Blood soon issued out at the 
wounds ; but, that the poison might more 
sBongly appear, thesameviperimmediately bit 
a pigeon in the breast, which expired in less 
than half an hour. Another pigeon was abo 
bitten by the same viper, which expired also, 
though not so soon as the first. The man 
immediately complained of an acute pain in 
the wounded part ; and it soon looked rtfdj 
then became of a livid colour; his finger 
swelled to a great size, and he could not 
bend it. Soon after this, his hand also b^an 
to swell ; he complained of faintness, and 
pains flying to his arm, shoulder, aod argi- 
pits. In half an hour's time from the bite. 
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bone, on the right side. 1 took some 
honey and oil, with a little vinegar, and with 
n spoon beat thoni all up well together in a 
half-pint basin. I bid him swallow a spoon- 
iiil of it every minute. The first tliree spooa- 
fuls passed down with great difficulty and 
pain, after which, he soon swallowed very 
easily and freely, and spoke out all at once, 
as loudly and boldly as ever. I bid him take 
a spoonful often, though seldomer than before, 
compose himself, not talk nor be talked to, lest 
the choking should return. He did so ; went 
well to work next morning, and had no re- 
turn." 




Frinler, i. Ivy Lone, 
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